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MAYARI R adds strength 


to electric fre 
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In building six new type A-C 
freight-locomotive units, General 
Electric used Mayari R for some of 
the structural members in the plat- 
forms. For instance, the transverse 
members or bolsters located be- 
tween the main underframe chan- 
nels, and the draft-gear housing be- 
tween the main channels at the end 
of each platform, are made from 
this low-alloy, high-strength steel. 
Mayari R was used because it pro- 
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vided the higher strength needed 
without increasing the deadweight 
beyond the specified limits. In other 
words, it added strength without 
adding excess weight. 

Mayari R has been used to ad- 
vantage in railway equipment for 
more than 15 years: in hopper cars, 
gondolas, box cars, passenger and 
baggage cars as well as locomotives 
on the country’s leading roads. 

Mayari R has a yield point of 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


MayariR nels dpi, sngn..longcr lalling 
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ight locomotives 


50,000 psi minimum, almost twice 
that of plain carbon steel. Higher 
working stresses can be used. In 
addition, it has 5 to 6 times the 
atmospheric corrosion resistance 
of carbon steel. Longer service can 
be expected. 

Full information on the applica- 
tions of Mayari R is readily avail- 
able. Write for Catalog 259. 
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REMOVE OR REAPPLY 
...NO SPECIAL TOOLS REQUIRED! 


It's Easier with 


REMOVE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
JOURNAL BOX 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes are de- 
signed so that they can be removed and reap- 
plied easily and quickly without special tools, 
without breaking press fits, removing covers, or 
losing any oil. 

When wheels are dropped, the boxes can be 
slipped off by hand, given a quick visual in- 
spection, and immediately reapplied to another 
wheel-set equipped with Hyatt inner races and 
water guards. Hyatt boxes of the same size and 
type are freely interchangeable. 

This practice permits drastic reduction in 
spare parts inventories since protective spare 






REAPPLY 


FOR 
PASSENGER SARS 


wheels for Hyatt Journal Boxes need only be 
equipped with inner races and water guards 
instead of complete journal boxes. 

The easy removal feature also provides sav- 
ings in wheel lathe operations. With the boxes 
removed, wheels can be turned on collets, in- 
stead of centers, with deeper, more accurate 
cuts being taken. 

We have a simple plastic visualizer that 
demonstrates this easy removal feature. May we 
send you one. There is no obligation, of course. 
Write to Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING JOURNAL BOXES 
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“Union” Coded Track Circuit Control utilizes the 
track rails for transmittal of signal controls, and 
supplementary controls suchas trafficlocking, approach 
locking, approach lighting, electric lock control, etc. 
... makes it possible for you to reduce, or entirely elimi- 
nate, the cost of installing and maintaining line wire. 

Whether C.T.C., or Automatic Signaling ... with 
cab signals, wayside signals, or a combination of both 
... you can have higher efficiency, and the cost reduc- 
ing advantages of “Union” Coded Track Circuit Con- 
trol. It can pay you to address an inquiry to your 
nearest “Union” District Office. 







CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Cpasating revenues, ten months 
951 


b eed cdSeheodn cds easeesseee $ 8,584,113,380 

1980 nh ue 0see 065 00 5b50 0600 e008 7,683,079,585 
Operating expenses, ten months 

DEED: (Sec cuanebbssessdecssésaes $ 6,719,696,853 

1950 bape © had b heed Ode bent ee 000.65 & 5,795,212,937 

Taxes, nine months 

nlipeeote dads cam 0s 64kaA 337 ,404 

je AGAMA SK AdG 6 ed bene bgceedte 783,172,146 

Wet. yeltwey operating income, nine months 

cebasNthbaeseedakinhacktas $ 589,700,770 

} whine bh eebKawa me ekes eae 680,351,673 


SE Seite paN beens basse eee coun 377,000,000 
ES ka nuke 5 Dien oaks ceee ene 469,000, 
Average price railroad stocks 
in. eee Seed pares 54.12 
Bocomber eee. baadochewbs ces 48.40 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
WF QUE, SUES b.cbe5e sosecases 36,975,318 
i a 35,272,854 
Average daily freight car surplus 
Week ended December 1, 1951 .. 6,253 
Week ended December 2, 1950 .. 6,815 
Average daily freight car anne 
Week ended Sree sam 1, 1951 4,192 
Week ended December 2, 1950 .. 10,718 
Freight cars delivered 
ET EE Rr ee 10,082 
Peakiea’ 1 esten oes 5,501 
Freight cars on order 
SS. a 132,792 
SEE 2a WOU. 6 fiecseccseccce 122,488 
Freight cars held for repairs 
November 1, 195] ..........++5- 91,726 
November 1, 1950 ..........+55- 102,899 


Net once al serviceable car per ey, 


ne ae 1004 


Average number railroad employees 
ae |) ne 1,271,809 
Wmpeteer WGGR occ cw ccsccass 1,291,549 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue 


PRIVATE VS. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP is the real issue 
in reorganization of the Long Island, said P. R. R. President Walter S. 
Franklin in explaining the novel reorganization plan proposed for the 
smaller comvany. Because the trouble from which the L. I. has suf- 
fered is not unique, but is one with which all railroads are afflicted— 
although to varying degrees—Mr. Franklin’s statement is reprinted 
in full, beginning on page 56, and is also the subject of editorial com- 
ment on page 45. 


PURCHASING POWER PRODUCED—and not some arbitrary standard as 
to rote of return on property investment—is the true measure of the ade- 
quacy of railroad earnings, according to the Railroad Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers Association of America, whose report is 
summarized on page 62 and 63. Other highlights of the report call for 
reconsideration of the country’s “unsound and obsolete national trans- 
portation policy” for “militant and straightforward presentation” by rail- 
road management; and for “a concerted and intelligent effort by public 
and private groups and individuals” to “enable the railroads to continue 
functioning adequately as the backbone of our national transportation 
system.” 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: Transportation Corps asks bids on 4,487 
cars, 20 diesel locomotives and 10 diesel cranes.—Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago honors railroads.—Army files complaint on wharfage allowances 
at Norfolk. —C.A.B. gives air express agreement “temporary” approval. 
—Pennsylvania places orders for 199 “diced units, 5,000 freight cars 
and 100,000 tons of rail, at total cost of $66,793,000; appropriates 
$4,800,000 for heavy repairs to existing cars.—I.C.C. gets setback in 
ex-lake grain case.—Chief traffic officers agree railroads will not challenge 
I.C.C.’s mail pay decision, but will operate under order and “carefully 
evaluate the resulting experience.”—-Canadian government sets in mo- 
tion plans for construction of St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 


WHY CAR BUILDERS stress the importance of car sets and balanced in- 
ventories—why “lead time” of at least 90 days is necessary between 
allocation of steel and actual production of cars—why the right shapes 
and parts (and not mere tonnage) must be on hand, Gre all explained 
by Pullman-Standard President C. W. Bryan, Jr., on pages 47 and 48. 
What he says is closely tied in with—explaining and in turn being ex- 
plained by—the editorial on page 46. 
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JOHN D. KEARNEY (above), whose 
appointment as_ chairman of 
Canada’s Board of Transport Com- 
missioners was reported in Railway 
Age November 19, page 69, was 
born in Montreal on February 28, 
1893. Mr. Kearney, a lawyer, en- 
tered his country’s diplomatic serv- 
ice as Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in Ireland. On October 12, 
1945, he was appointed minister 
to Norway and in January 1946 
was accredited also minister to 
Denmark. In December of the lat- 
ter year he was appointed High 
Commissioner to India, the first in- 
cumbent of that position. Mr. 
Kearney’s appointment as ambas- 
sador to Argentina was announced 
March 30, 1949. He was a member 
of the Canadian delegation to the 
Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization at Dublin in 
1942 and to the plenary session of 
the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation conference at Copenhagen 
in September 1946. He attended 
the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference at London, England, in 
April 1949 in an advisory capacity. 


In Washington . .. 


AN EMERGENCY BOARD for the wage and rules dispute between the 
carriers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was requested 
last week, even though mediation proceedings were still continuing. Re- 
quest for appointment of the board is said to reflect the feeling of the 
National Mediation Board “that government operation of the railroads 
has created a situation wherein employees are entitled to have their 
demands referred to emergency boards without actually posing a strike 
threat.” Meanwhile, President Robertson of the B. of L. F. & E. issued 
to his members a lengthy circular, quoted in the news columns, calling 
for “absolute observance” of operating rules. 


THE SAME TREND of increasing costs and declining net income 
that has shown up in railroad earnings reports for the past several 
months, continued throughout October, according to the tabulation 
published in this issue’s news pages. For that month alone, the com- 
parison of net income is distorted by inclusion in this October’s net of 
$13 million of tax credits. For the full 10 months, however, net de- 
clined by some $101 million, or nearly 18 per cent—the result of an 
increase of 16 per cent in operating expenses and of less than 12 per 
cent in revenues. 


_.. And Elsewhere 


“TRAIN X“—as well as control of the New York Central—are still very 
much in the picture, according to statements attributed to C. & O. board 
chairman Robert R. Young when he appeared in New York last week 
as a government witness in an antitrust suit against a number of invest- 
ment banking firms. Mr. Young was reported as saying that he expects to 
meet shortly with equipment builders to discuss construction of the pro- 
jected high-speed, lightweight, “Talgo”-type train, which he contends will 
turn present passenger deficits into black figures. 


NOT ALL MOTORISTS are such direct actionists as the Balti- 
more man who went on trial in that city not too long ago on a charge 
of uncoupling a freight train which was standing on a grade crossing 
over which he wanted to drive. Rightly or wrongly, however, the block- 
ing of level crossings by trains is a source of considerable irritation 
to a good many automobilists. It can’t, obviously, be altogther avoided 
—but wouldn’t it be good public relations to use every reasonable 
effort to see that such blocking of grade crossings is kept down to an ir- 
reducible minimum? 


FREIGHT CLAIM PAYMENTS HAVE JUMPED during the first half of 1951 
as compared to the same period of 1950, but ratio of payments to rev- 
enue has dropped. For the first half of this year, payments total $44,- 
769,825—a ratio to freight revenue of about 1.06 per cent, as compared 
to the 1950 period, when they were $42,534,259—a ratio of 1.20 per 
cent. Neither period approaches the performance during the second half 
of 1950, when the ratio figure dropped to .99. These figures, just released 
by the Freight Claim Division of the Association of American Railroads, 
cover U. S. member roads only. 
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THE BEST BOLT YOU CAN BUY... 
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SSS - 
FOR ALL WOOD FASTENING NEEDS! 









Modern railroaders have long since discovered that the 
patented Lamson Weather-tight Bolt is the one bolt for 
wood that seals out moisture, inhibits rotting and hugs the 
wood surface so that no clumsy bolt heads protrude. Con- 
centric rings under the head and tapered splines down 
the shank evenly compress the wood and give a super- 
tight fit like “a cork in a bottle.” 

Platforms, car floors, skids, trucks, cat-walks and other 
wooden structures last years longer when fastened with 
Lamson Weather-tight Bolts. Specify Lamson Weather-tight 
Bolts next time and see how much better they do the job! 
Specify them every time! 





U.S. PATENT 
NO. 2056688 


RAILROAD SALES DEPARTMENT 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 
General Offices: 1971 West 85th St. © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


NO COUNTERBORING NECESSARY! Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio * Birmingham + Chicago 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


San Francisco, Chicago, Canadian Brownhoist Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


BROWNHOIST 


builds better diesel electric locomotive-cranes .. . 
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% NEW HOIST CLUTCHES. Roller- 
bearing mounted wide-faced 
drums. Air-operated cylinder, 
mounted within the drum it- 
| self . . . provides high line 


pull and easy adjustment. 


9 ELECTRIC ROTATION toe 

gether with electric travel 
reduces maintenance to a 
minimum. 





oa NEW FRICTION CLUTCH BOOM 
HOIST. Safe! Driven by worm and 
wheel enclosed in oil bath. Twin- 
barrelled, extra large diameter 
boom-hoist drums in full view of 
operator. Drums take all line in one 
layer which eliminates overlapping 
and fraying of rope. 


© DYNAMATIC CLUTCH between 
engine and crane machinery 
now standard equipment. 
Gives smooth, sensitive, 32 
step control. Banishes slip- 
page. Eliminates torsional 
impulse and vibration. 

















BROWNHOIST 


® und these optional features —8 wheel chain drive ‘ 


only BROWNHOIST gives you all these features 


’ NEWLY DESIGNED, EXTRA 
HEAVY STREAMLINED CAB 
with controls functionally lo- 
cated for operating efficiency. 
All machinery guarded against 
weather, yet readily accessible. 


* NEW CLEAR-VISION BOOM pro- 
vides maximum vision for great- 
er working efficiency. This open 
type boom in conjunction with 
the Brownhoist patented Moni- 
tor-type cab guarantees 360° 
visibility. 











ern 


for increased drawbar pull. Twin engine drive for work 
on extreme grades or where greater tractive effort is 
required. Timken roller bearing journals for low start- 
ing tractive effort. For complete description write to . . . 


143 


@ DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeles. 
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In Wage and Rules Dispute 





B. L. E. Seeks Emergency Board 


Mediation proceedings continued in case after request 
was made; President Robertson of B. L. F. & E. issues 
circular calling for “absolute observance” of operating rules 


While it referred the case to Presi- 
dent Truman for appointment of an 
emergency board, the National Media- 
tion Board last week was still conduct- 
ing mediation proceedings in the long- 
stalemated wage and fules dispute in- 
volving demands of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. N.M.B.’s action 
in referring the case to the White 
House was in response to a B.L.E. re- 
quest. 

While the brotherhood made no 
strike threat, the board made the cer- 
tification which the Railway Labor Act 
requires for appointment by the Presi- 
dent of an emergency board, i.e., that 
the dispute “threatens substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce. .. .” 

This certification, like that in the othe 
current dispute involving union-shop 
demands of the non-operating unions, 
reflected the board’s view that govern- 
ment operation of the railroads has 
created a situation wherein employees 
are entitled to have their demands 
referred to emergency boards without 
actually posing a strike threat. 
Meanwhile, the emergency board in 
the case involving demands of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, continued to hear the man- 
agement presentation. The B:L.F.&E. 
walked out on this board. (Railway 


Age of December 3, page 11.) On No- 
vember 30, President D. B. Robertson 
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of that union made public a circular 
which referred to recent railroad ac- 
cidents and advised’ B.L.F.&E. mem- 
bers that “safe railroad operation de- 
mands absolute observance of every 
safety and operating rule as well as 
giving thorough attention to the last 
and most minute detail in connection 
with train orders.” 

It was on November 29 that the 
B.L.E. asked the Mediation Board to 
arrange for the appointment of an 
emergency board. At that time, media- 
tion sessions, which had been resumed 
November 13 after a lapse of several 
months, had broken down. “A final and 
futile conference on Monday, Novem- 
ber 26, lasted until midnight,” a 
B.L.E. statement said. “It is apparent,” 
it added, “that an absolute deadlock 
exists.” 

Nevertheless, the further meetings 
were held last week, as noted above. 
When this issue went to press, there 
were no authoritative indications as to 
the outcome; but some informed per- 
sons did not appear very hopeful. 

The B.L.E. statement revealed that 
the resumption of meetings last month 
was the result of “an indirect sugges- 
tion emanating from the White House.” 
This suggestion that the brotherhood 
representatives “should resume direct 
conferences with representatives of the 
railroads” was the White House’s re- 





sponse to a request which the union’s 
erand chief engineer, J. P. Shields, 
made for a “personal interview” with 
President Truman. 

This request was embodied in a No- 
vember 6 telegram which Mr. Shields 
sent to the President, and which was 
made public as part of the brother- 
hood chief's November 29 statement. 
With further reference to the resumed 
mediation meetings, the statement said 
they produced “no material change in 
the adamant and arbitrary stand of the 
carriers.” 

Thus Mr. Shields sought the emer- 
gency board, even though “we do not 
believe emergency board procedures 
offer much hope of a realistic settle- 
ment, because of the tendency toward 
pattern recommendations.” 


Deprived of Strength 


“However, because of government 
seizure of the railroads,” the B.L.E. 
chief continued, “we are deprived of 
the use of our economic strength. 
Therefore those procedures, and those 
alone, are yet realistically available to 
us under the Railway Labor Act. We 
will follow the act to the letter. Once 
the board’s recommendations have been 
received, our membership, acting 
through our elected general chairmen 

. will determine the policy of the 
brotherhood in relation to those recom- 
mendations.” 

In closing, Mr. Shields pointed out 
that his union was not one of those 
which requested the government to 
take over the railroads. The seizure oc- 
curred in August, 1950, in the face of 
strike threat posed by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and Order of 
Railway Conductors. The  B.R.T. 
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The Traffic Club of Chicago paid 
tribute to the nation’s railroads—Some 
50 of which have reached the century- 
mark—at a special luncheon on Novem- 
ber 28. Senator John W. Bricker, Re- 
publican of Ohio, co-author of the recent 
“progress report’ on the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee’s investigation of domestic land and 
water transportation, was the guest 
speaker. He spoke to some 900 railroad 
officers, shippers and members of the 
Traffic Club and later, by tape record- 
ing, to a radio audience. Said Senator 
Bricker: 

“The financial plight of the railroads 
seems due in large measure to the 
ill-considered departure from the de- 
clared purposes of the national trans- 
portation policy. .. . 

“It is not the function of the govern- 
ment to underwrite the solvency of any 
segment of the transportation industry. 
This . . . is the crux of the transporta- 
tion problem. If it can be solved, the 


“5,090 YEARS OF RAILROAD ACHIEVEMENT” 


solution of all other transportation 
problems will not be very difficult. . . . 

“You and | inherited from preceding 
generations the most magnificent in- 
dustrial plant and transportation net- 
work in the history of the world. Today 
they are the measure of our superiority 
over Russia. .. . 

“Nothing is more certain than that 
every factory, every locomotive, and 
every piece of industrial machinery will 
some day wear out and have to be re- 
placed. Socialism and printing press 
money have never yet succeeded in 
reproducing the capital required for an 
expanding economy... . 

“The railroad financial position has 
been adversely affected by lavish gov- 
ernment subsidies to competing forms 
of transportation. .. . 

“| have no prejudice toward inland 
waterway or air transportation. | sim- 


ply refuse to believe that these forms 
of transportation do not posses certain 
inherent advantages which would enable 
them to survive even in the absence 
of any federal subsidy. The same applies 
to the so-called “highway freighters” 
if it is true, as some contend, that they 
do not pay their fair share for road 
construction and maintenance. As you 
know, the imposition of fair user charges 
raises issues of cost accounting which 
are incredibly complex. The difficulty 
of the problem is no excuse for delaying 
action on a sound principle. .. . 

“It is axiomatic that if government 
cannot effectively regulate in the public 
interest, government ownership and 
operation are impossible in the public 
interest. No one is better qualified to 
explain why nationalization of the rail- 
roads would be an unparalleled disaster 
and how it could be prevented. With an 





has since settled, but the O.R.C. case 
is another which remains stalemated. 
B.L.E. conferences with carrier repre- 
sentatives did not begin until October 
5, 1950, Mr. Shields also noted. 

The circular on accidents which was 
issued by B.L.F.&E. President Robert- 
son said that “several tragic” ones 
have occurred during “recent weeks.” 
Those “regrettable disasters came at a 
time when official safety investigations 
are being undertaken as a result of 
a number of major wrecks which oc- 
curred a short time ago,” Mr. Robert- 
son added. 

Then came his statement as to rail- 
roading’s demand for “absolute ob- 


servance” of operating rules. The cir- 
cular continued as follows: 

Only by complete observance of rules 
and orders can enginemen discharge their 
full responsibility for the protection of the 
traveling public, themselves and the prop- 
erty of the railroads and at the same time 
insure that the trains operate efficiently 
and economically. 

As you know, during the investigation 
of every railroad accident, great emphasis 
is placed upon what is called the “human 
element.” Authorities inquire into every 
detail concerning observance of signals, 
train orders and safety and operating rules. 

The operating rules are compiled from 
the best railroading experience gained 
down through the years. . . . These rules 
were prepared with the primary considera- 


tion of promoting safety and efficiency on 
the rails. 

I am certain that every engineman fully 
comprehends the gravity of his duty with 
regard to observance of all safety and op- 
erating rules. That responsibility is part 
of his daily life from the minute he starts 
his first trial trip. He not only lives with 
rules; he lives because of them and they 
are the protection of his life and his job. 
They are an indispensable part of the 
railroad tradition of which we are justly 
proud and determined to preserve. 

Every engineman knows that the slight- 
est lapse, the least failure to maintain 
perfect vigilance exposes himself, his fellow 
workers and the public to danger. I know 
that enginemen have many pressing per- 
sonal concerns in these times. There are 
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effective educational campaign on your 
part, the voice of the people will be 
quickly manifested in Congress. . . . 

“The threat of nationalization will 
not be dispelled until the railroads are 
permitted to regain their financial 
health.” 

AT THE SPEAKERS TABLE... (1) O. 
O. Albritton, vice-president, Illinois Cen- 
tral; Arthur K. Atkinson, president, 
Wabash; John W. Barriger, president, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Ralph 
Budd, former president of the Burling- 
ton and present chairman of the Chi- 
cago Transit Authority. (2) Norman Call, 
president, Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac; G. Murray Campbell, vice- 
president and executive representative, 
Baltimore & Ohio. (3) G. T. Carmichael, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; J. 
Russel Coulter, president and general 
manager, Toledo, Peoria & Western; J. 
D. Farrington, president, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; W. S. Hackworth, pre- 


ident, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. (4) J. M. Hood, president, Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association; 
F. J. Jerome, executive vice-president, 
New York Central; P. W. Johnston, 
president, Erie. (5) J. R. Staley, vice- 
president, Quaker Oats Company (toast- 
master), Arthur B. Murphy, president, 
Traffic Club of Chicago; Martin H. Ken- 
nelly, mayor, city of Chicago; Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Peoples Church, Chicago. 
(6) R. L. Williams, president, Chicago & 
North Western; William White, presi- 
dent, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; L. L. White, chairman of the 
board and president, New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. (7) H. W. Ward, 
president, Illinois Terminal; John €E. 
Tilford, president, Louisville & Nash- 
ville; T. G. Sughrue, executive vice- 
president, Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central; R. H. Smith, president, Nor- 
folk & Western; C. M. Roddewig, 
president, Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
(8) E. R. Oliver, vice-president—traffic, 





Southern; H. C. Murphy, president and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; C. A. 
Major, president, Lehigh Valley; J. P. 
Kiley, president, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; (9) Senator John W. 
Bricker of Ohio—who put it up to the 
railroads to warn the public. 





numerous instances of unsettled grievances 
and there is the unprecedented nationwide 
disquiet resulting from the refusal of the 
railroads to grant appropriate wage in- 
creases and the 40-hour week. Additional 
disturbances exist because of the extreme 
pressure which the railroads are applying 
in their effort to obtain changes in work- 
ing rules which will adversely affect the 
home life of engine-service employees and 
their take-home pay... . 

Thoughts of those practical concerns 
about wages and working conditions may 
at times disturb the minds of enginemen. 
. . . It is extremely difficult to shut out 
such vital and pressing problems. But let 
every man do his best. 

Before the emergency board, where 
the B. L. F. & E. staged its walkout, 


the railroads have continued their pre- 
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sentation. Their witnesses included 
Daniel P. Loomis, chairman of the 
Association of Western Railways, and 
J. Elmer Monroe, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads and assistant director of the 
association’s Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. Members of this board are 
Chairman Carroll R. Daugherty; 
George Cheney; and Andrew Jackson. 


Mr. Loomis told the board that the 
principle of “pattern settlements” in 
the railroad industry had been estab- 
lished by precedents of many years’ 
standing. The firemen, he said, “have 
refused to accept the 1950-51 pattern 
wage increase, including a quarterly 





cost-of-living adjustment, that has been 


accepted by approximately 90 per cent 
of all railroad employees, including 
about one-half of all operating em- 
ployees.” 


Mr. Loomis also told the board that 
the “pattern settlement” for the 40- 
hour week for yardmen had been ac- 
cepted by “at least three-fifths” of the 
yard group. The L. F. & E., he also 
noted, is opposing four changes in 
working rules that “received the favor- 
able recommendation of an emergency 
board on three occasions.” 


Mr. Monroe presented figures to sup- 
port an argument to the effect that the 
narrowing margin of profit in the rail- 
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road industry makes it “imperative” 
that the carriers “operate under rules 
that promote efficiency and grant no 
higher wage increases than are justi- 
fied.” He said that while the railroads 
“have participated in the high level of 
business activity since World War II 
from the standpoint of volume of 
freight traffic, they unfortunately have 
not been able to participate from the 
standpoint of earnings.” 

One of the reasons for inadequate 
earnings, Mr. Monroe continued, has 
been the “increasingly heavy burden 
of wage and payroll taxes, which 
represent a larger proportion of operat- 
ing expenses in the railroad industry 
than in manufacturing industries.” 
Labor costs took 51.4 cents of each 
dollar of gross in the 1946-50, period, 


as compared with 43.3 cents in the 
1926-1930 period, the A.A.R. executive 
also said. 

He referred, too, to increases in other 
railroad costs, including those incurred 
for fuel, materials and supplies; and 
to railroad difficulties in getting offset- 
ting rate increases. Summing up, Mr. 
Monroe had this to say: 

“The mounting level of operating 
costs in the railroad industry coupled 
with the increased competition encoun- 
tered from other means of transporta- 
tion which utilize public facilities, par- 
ticularly the motor trucks, poses a prob- 
lem which is giving the Congress, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, state 
regulatory bodies and the shippers, as 
well as the railroads themselves, a great 
deal of concern.” 


October Net, With Benefit of $13 Million 
Tax Credits, Estimated at $98 Million 


Compares with $108 million in October, 1950; net 
for year’s first 10 months was off $101 million 


Class I railroads in October had an 
estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $98,000,000, but that 
was with benefit of tax credits amount- 
ing to nearly $13,000,000 that went 
principally to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. The estimate was made in 
the usual monthly statement from the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
which also noted that the October net 
would have amounted to only about 
$85 million without the tax credits. 


For the first ten months this year 
net income of Class I carriers is esti- 
mated at $463,000,000, (exclusive of 
October tax credits) compared with 
$577,000,000 in the like period of 1950. 

Net railway operating income in 
October was placed at $121,899,700, 
compared with $134,459,630 in the 
same month last year. For the first 
ten months the Class I roads had an 
estimated net railway operating in- 
come of $712,734,472. In the 1950 
period the total was $815,072,304. 


Gross in the ten months amounted 
to $8,584,113,380, compared with $7,- 
683,079,585 in the same period of 
1950, an increase of 11.7 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $6,- 
719,696,853 compared with $5,795,212,- 
937, an increase of 16 per cent. For 
October, gross decreased 4.3 per cent, 
and operating expenses increased 10.2 
per cent, 1951 over 1950. 

In the 12 months ended with Octo- 
ber, the rate of return averaged 3.81 
per cent compared with 3.9 per cent 
for the 12 months ended with October 
1950. 

Eighteen Class I roads failed to 
earn interest and rentals in the first 
ten months of 1951, of which 11 were 
in the Eastern district, two in the 
Southern region, and five in the West- 
ern district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district 
in October had an estimated net in- 
come of $32,000,000, compared with 
$35,000,000 in Octboer 1950. In the 
ten months, their estimated net was 
$160,000,000 compared with $206,000, 
000 in the same period of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 
in October amounted to $42,870,690, 
compared with $46,496,061 in October 
1950. Those same roads in the ten 
months had a net railway operating 
income of $289,749,451, compared 
with $327,034,867 in the same period 
of 1950. 

Gross in the Eastern district in the 
ten months totaled $3,829,428,238, an 
increase of 12.3 per cent compared 
with the same period of 1950. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $3,075,011,041, 
an increase of 15.5 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Southern region 
in October had an estimated net in- 


come of $12,000,000, compared with 





FREEDOMS FOUNDATION ACHIEVE- 
MENT AWARD—given to the Civil 
Defense Corps of Chicago for its ‘‘real- 
istic and practical’’ program—was re- 
layed by the corps to the city’s 34 rail- 








of Chicago is in recognition @f , 
of industrial, Comimereial, 
which contributed materially 
and practical Qwil 


‘The Chicage 
is privileged to share his 
Chicago “Union Station 
whose efforts materially abbed 
award possible, 


+ ~ 4 elles : 


roads, the Railway Express Agency, the 
Pullman Company and the Chicago 
Union Station Company for their assist- 
ance in formulating the plan and putting 
it into effect. Replicas of the original 
award were presented to the local 
superintendents of each of the railroad 
companies by Victor C. P. Dreiske, co- 
director of the corps, at a_ special 
luncheon on November 29. Said Mr. 
Dreiske: “Civil defense isn’t worth a 
tinker’s dam without the railroads. You 
railroad superintendents who have co- 
operated so fully with Clarence P. 
Fisher [chairman of the corps’ railroad 


division and general manager of the 
Chicago Union Station Company] have 
done a job to be proud of.” J. J. Brink- 
worth, vice-president, New York Central 
and chief operating officer of the rail- 
road division of the corps (seated near 
center in dark suit) acted as toast- 
master. He termed superintendents “just 
about the most important men on a 
railroad’ and praised them for mak- 
ing “congestion” a virtually unknown 
word in the Chicago terminals. Shown 
with him are the superintendents (or 
their representatives) to whom the 
awards were presented 
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CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of October 


Total operating 1951 1950 
revenues ....... $ 965,551,426 $ 925,383,234 
Total operating 
ere 699,507,738 635,017,861 
Operating ratio— 
eee 72.45 68.62 
WR oh is cae ces *126,091,625 139,194,238 


Net railway 
operating income 
(Earnings before 

charges) 

Net income, 
after charges 
(estimated) ..... 98,000,000 108,000,000 

Ten Months Ended October 31, 1951 

Total operating 


121,899,700 134,459,630 


revenues ........ 8,584,113,380 7,683,079,585 
Total operating 
expenses ....... 6,719,696,853 5,795,212,937 
Operating ratio— 
re 78.28 75. 
WE ee ctv cc ess 982,295,028 922,105,384 


Net railway 
operating income 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, 
after charges 


815,072,304 


487 resulting from adjustment of income taxes 
for war years. 





$15,000,000 in October 1950. In the 
ten months, their estimated net in- 
come was $77,000,000, compared with 
a net of $89,000,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1950. 

Those same roads in October had 
net railway operating income amount- 


Canada Prepares to Start 


Canadian Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent announced in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa on December 3 
that an agreement had been signed 
on that date by him and by Premier 
Leslie Frost of Ontario regarding de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power in 
the international section of the St. 
Lawrence river between Prescott, Ont., 
and Cornwall. 

“The agreement,” said Mr. St. 
Laurent, “has been concluded in the 
expectation that the United States will 
not participate in the seaway project, 
and it has been drawn up on the un- 
derstanding that the navigation works 
will be undertaken by the Canadian 
government and will be entirely in 
Canada. It contemplates that Ontario 
will undertake the power development 
concurrently with an appropriate 
agency in the United States [New York 
state]. In such circumstances, it is de- 
sirable that a firm agreement exist 
between Canada and Ontario in order 
that Canadian treaty obligations be 
fulfilled and that other interests in 
Canada should be safeguarded.” 

The power development, jointly by 
Ontario and New York state, would be 
known as the Controlled Single Stage 
Project, the plan advanced and made 
part of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin Agreement of 1941 between Can- 
ada and the United States, which has 
never been ratified. 

The single power development means 
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ing to $14,937,229, compared with 
$18,252,255 in October, 1950. Net rail- 
way operating income in the first ten 
months amounted to $114,257,532, 
compared with $122,236,280 in the 
same period of 1950. 

Gross in the Southern region in the 
first ten months totaled $1,195,259,674, 
an increase of 12.5 percent compared 
with the same period of 1950, while 
operating expenses totaled $917,823,- 
023, an increase of 15.6 percent. 

Class I roads in the Western district 
in October had an estimated net in- 
come of $54,000,000, compared with 
$58,000,000 in October 1950. Their es- 
timated net income in the first ten 
months was $239,000,000, compared 
with $282,000,000 in the same period 
of 1950. 

Their net railway operating income 
in October amounted to $64,091,781, 
compared with $69,711,314 in Octo- 
ber 1950. Those same roads in the 
first ten months had a net railway 
operating income of $308,727,489, 
compared with $365,801,157 in the 
same period of 1950. 

Gross in the Western district in the 
first ten months of 1951 totaled $3,- 
559,425,468, an increase of 10.8 per- 
cent compared with the same period 
of 1950. Operating expenses totaled 
$2.726,872,789, an increase of 16.6 
percent. 


St. Lawrence Project 


construction of a huge dam just above 
the city of Cornwall, which will cause 
extensive flooding on the Canadian side 
of the river, but little if any on the 
U. S. side, where the river banks are 
high. It will necessitate not only de- 
struction of a large number of com- 
munities on the Canadian side of the 
river between Prescott and Cornwall, 
but also of moving the main double- 
track line of the Canadian National 
north about three miles from its present 
location. 

Present cost estimates indicate that 
enlargement and improvement of the 
canal system between Morrisburg and 
Montreal will cost the Dominion about 
$300,000,000, while the power costs 


.C.C. Bureau Analyzes 1950 


The passenger fatality rate per bil- 
lion passenger-miles in 1950 was 5.60, 
compared with 0.97 in 1949, accord- 
ing to an analysis of 1950 railway acci- 
dent statistics made by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and _ Statistics, 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A total of 178 passengers were kill- 
ed in 1950 railway accidents of all 
kinds. This was the highest annual 
figure for any year since 1944, when 
251 passengers were killed, and it 


will be about $250,000.00 each to On- 
tario and New York state. 

Nothing was said about the proposal 
to make the project self-liquidating, 
which means levying tolls on shipping 
passing through the enlarged canal 
system between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario. If tolls were levied there they 
would have to be applied equally to all 
shipping. This would inevitably raise 
the question of whether or not this 
should also be done on the Welland 
and Soo Canals, which have been and 
still are free to all ships. 

Further indication of Canada’s de- 
termination to proceed with the seaway 
on its own was given at Washington, 
D. C., by C. D. Howe, Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, when he 
told the Washington Society of Engi- 
neers at its annual dinner on Novem- 
ber 28 that “We in Canada feel that 
the building of the seaway and the 
development of the power cannot be 
longer deferred. 

“Canada,” Mr. Howe said, “finds 
that limitations of the present canal 
system are hindering development of 
the Canadian economy to an extent that 
immediate action seems necessary to 
remove a serious bottleneck in water 
transportation between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean. Canadian de- 
mands for hydroelectric power are in- 
creasing at a rate that urgently re- 
quires development of the Canadian 
resources that will be made available 
by development of the seaway. 

“Each additional year of delay costs 
us more dearly in money and security. 
Therefore the Canadian government 
has decided to undertake the so-called 
all-Canadian seaway and to invite the 
necessary cooperation with respect to 
an international power development. 
We can still hope for ratification of 
the 1941 agreement, but meanwhile we 
are preparing a second string to our 
bow.” 

The seaway, Mr. Howe added, “has 
suffered more from the enthusiasm of 
its friends than from the opposition of 
its enemies. This enthusiasm arouses 
a good deal of skepticism from those 
who do not stand to benefit directly 
from the project, as well as an un- 
reasonable fear on the part of those 
who feel that their interests would be 
adversely affected.” 


Accident Figures 


compares with the record low of 34 
passenger deaths in 1949, 

These figures, and others, were, pub- 
lish d by the LCC. bureau in Acci- 
dent Bulletin No. 119. The bulletin 
is based on monthly accident reports 
filed with the commission by all rail- 
roads subject to its jurisdiction. 

Among other things, the report 
shows that 1950 railroad accidents of 
all kinds brought death to 3,398 per- 


sons of all classes and injuries to 33,- 
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“Tailor-made” 


to railroad 
specifications 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS 








ESSO COBLAX LUBRICANTS 

have been specifically developed to provide highly 
dependable gear lubrication for traction motor drives 
on electric and diesel-electric locomotives; gas electric 
and multiple-unit cars; and many other locomotive 
and car lubrication requirements. Esso COBLAX is 
availabe in a wide range from fluid oils to semi-solid 


products... “tailor-made” for railroad applications, 


BACKED BY CONSTANT RESEARCH 
—keeping pace with latest engine design and develop- 
ments. Esso Railroad Products are constantly being 


tested and improved. 


BACKED BY CONSTANT FOLLOW-UP 

—on-the-job check-ups by Esso Sales Engineers assure 
dependable performance of Esso Railroad fuels and 
lubricants! Be sure to call on ESSO for any fuel or 


lubricating problem. 
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255. This was an increase of 2.75 per 
cent in the number of persons killed 
over 1949, when the total was 3,307. 
Injuries, which in 1949 totaled 32,111, 
were up 3.56 per cent. 

The 1950 fatality rate per million 
train-miles was 3.89, compared with 
the 1949 rate of 3.76. The 1950 rate 
was above the 1948 rate of 3.80 as 
well, but was lower than any year 
from 1941 through 1947. It was lower. 
too, than the average rate of any of 
the five-year periods from 1930 to 
1950. 

Non-fatal injuries to persons of all 
classes (employees, passengers, tres- 
passers) increased from a rate of 36.5 
per million train-miles in 1949 to 38.1 
in 1950. 

A similar increase occurred in the 
rate for non-fatal injuries to passen- 
gers per billion passenger-miles. This 
rate was up from 93.7 to 129.4. In 
1949, the number of passengers in- 
jured totaled 3,292, while in 1950 the 
figure was 4,115. 

Data on casualties to employees 
show that 358 were killed and 21,763 
injured in accidents of all kinds in 
1950, as compared with 403 killed and 
22,104 injured in 1949, 

The fatality rate per million man- 
hours for employees was down in 1950 
as compared with 1949, from 0.141 to 
0.132. This 1950 fatality rate was the 
lowest shown in a table going back to 
1941. Meanwhile, the injury rate per 
million man-hours went up in 1950, 
from 7.75 in 1949 to 8.00. A total of 
2,722 million man-hours was worked 
in 1950 as compared with 2.853 mil- 
lion in 1949, 


Trespasser Fatalities 
_ For trespassers, fatalities reported 
in 1950 were 1,165 — the smallest 
number in many years, the bureau 
said. The fatality rate dropped slight- 
ly, from 0.89 per million locomotive 
and motor train-miles in 1949 to 0.84 
in 1950. The number of trespassers in- 
jured in 1950 was up, however, from 
the 1949 figure. Injuries in this cate- 
gory were 1,129 and 1,071 in 1950 
and 1949, respectively. The injury rate 
for trespassers increased from 0.78 to 
0.81. 
There were 4,000 accidents at rail- 
highway grade crossings in 1950 as 
compared with 3,523 in 1949. Deaths 
in such accidents increased from 1.- 
507 in 1949 to 1,576 in 1950, while the 
number of persons injured also  in- 
creased—from 3,774 to 4,368. 
_ “That the problem of grade-cross- 
ing accidents is being slowly solved, 
however, is indicated by the fact that, 
although about the same number of 
train-miles are being operated as in 
the decade of the 1930's, nearly twice 
as many automobiles were registered 
in 1950 as were registered during that 
decade. Yet the number of persons, 
both killed and injured, now average 
less than during that 10-year period,” 
the [.C.C. bureau reported. 

In 1950, eight employees on duty 
on trains were killed as a result of 
accidents at highway grade crossings; 
and 31 passengers and 84 employees 
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were injured. In 1949, 10 employees 
were killed, and 50 passengers and 69 
employees were injured. Damaged to 
railroad property as a result of train 
accidents at highway grade crossings 
(not including accidents where the 
damage was less than $275) totaled 
$896,712 in 1950. 

There were 10,211 reportable train 
accidents in 1950, including 2,431 col- 
lisions and 5,988 derailments. “Negli- 
gence of employees” was the princi- 
pal cause of these accidents, account- 
ing for 35.79 per cent of them. Mean- 
while, 34.08 per cent were caused by 
“defects in or failures of equipment,” 
and 12.79 per cent by “defects in or 


improper maintenance of way and 
structures.” 
Including “locomotive-boiler” and 


other “locomotive accidents,” the 10,- 
211 train accidents reported in 1950 
caused damage to railway property of 
$35,123,798. 

The bulletin also contained the 
1.C.C. bureau’s usual statements to 
the effect that some railroads “exer- 
cise meticulous care” in maintaining 
records and reporting accidents, while 
other carriers “do not report all the 
accidents which should be included in 
this Accident Bulletin.” Such varia- 
tion “seriously affects” the potential 
value of the bulletin, the bureau said. 


Chief Traffic Officers Agree Railroads 
Will Not Challenge I.C.C.’s Mail Pay Decision 


The chief traffic officers of eastern, 
southern and western railroads, meet- 
ing in Chicago on December 3, agreed, 
at least for the present, not to chal- 
lenge the recent decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which 
increased railroad mail pay about 31.5 
per cent over the 1950 level. (Railway 
Age, November 26, page 13). Never- 
theless, the officers expressed disap- 
pointment that the commission had, 
prescribed rates which, by its own 
determination, fail to meet costs by an 
estimated $60 million per year. 

They pointed out that the com- 
mission tallied 1950 mail transporta- 
tion costs as $350 million and, that 
changes in the first seven months of 
1951 would increase those costs by 
about six per cent. Against the result- 
ing figure of $371 million which it 
will cost the railroads to haul the 
mails, the commission estimated that 
the new rates would produce $311.5 
million in revenue. 

Furthermore, the officers were criti- 
cal of the relationship between cer- 
tain of the prescribed rates. They 
pointed, for example, to the fact that 
30 feet of RP.O. space would be 
purchased for 48 cents per mile, while 
the figure for a full 60-ft. apartment 
would be only 56 cents — 30 addi- 
tional feet for only eight more cents. 
They feared that this would lead to 
an “unnatural” demand for 60-ft. 
R.P.O. cars, thereby causing a loss of 
part of the commission’s estimated 
$311.5 million annual mail revenue. 

In a report to the traffic officers, 
cost accountants strongly challenged 
a commission reduction of $20 mil- 
lion in carrier costs. They said the 
carriers had computed 1950 costs by a 
method of projection which the com- 
mission itself had employed in prev- 
jous rate decisions, but which it dis- 
carded in the recent mail pay deci- 
sion. The railroad accountants chal- 
lenged the soundness of the commis- 
sion’s new projection method. 

The traffic officers concluded that 
they would not file any petition for re- 
consideration of the decision. For the 


time being, they plan to operate un- 
der the order and “carefully evaluate 
the resulting experience.” 


“Small But Helpful” 


Walter S. Franklin, president of the 
Pennsylvania, commented on the in- 
crease as follows: “The recent appro- 
val for increased rates will add 
not less than $9.5 million to our gross 
revenues for this calendar year, since 
the decision is retroactive to January 
1. It is expected to add nearly $800,- 
000 a month to 1952 revenues, al- 
though not enough to entirely elimi- 
nate the loss we have been forced to 
take for handling the government 
mails. While relatively small, the in- 
creased income from mail handling 
will, of course, be helpful. 

“Capital needs for any business can 
only be met when earnings are ade- 
quate to attract investors, which is 
why railroads are appealing now to 
the commission for proper adjustment 
in freight rates. It is an urgent neces- 
sity for the commission to act prompt- 
ly now in granting the increase re- 
quested to meet the railroads’ des- 
perate need for adequate revenue at 
this time.” 


1.C.C. Receives Set-Back 
In Ex-Lake Grain Case 


Proposals to “equalize” rates on 
ex-lake grain moving through four 
North Atlantic ports with rates on 


such grain moving through Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore have won approval 
in the courts. The court action consti- 
tutes a set-back for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Supreme Court last week af- 
firmed a lower court order reversing 
the I. C. C. The lower court said re- 
fusal to permit carriers to cancel the 
existing rate differential represented 
“unwarranted interference” with rate- 
making initiative. The case goes back 
to the I. C. C. for further action. 

Railroads serving Albany, N. Y., 
New York City, Boston, Mass., and 


























































































Portland, Me., have, since 1905, main- 
tained export rates on ex-lake grain 
from Buffalo, N. Y., which are higher 
than the Philadelphia-Baltimore level 
by one-half cent per 100 lb. The com- 
mission permitted this higher rate be- 
cause of “added” terminal service per- 
formed by carriers at the four north- 
ern ports. 

The New York Central, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the Boston & Maine, the 
Maine Central, and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford last year de- 
cided to cancel the one-half-cent-per- 
100-lb. differential. The I. C. C. sus- 
pended their tariffs, and after investi- 
gation condemned the _ equalization 
proposals (Railway Age, June 3, 
1950, page 47). 

Supporting the I. C. C. position be- 
fore the courts were the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and other 
roads serving Philadelphia and Ballti- 
more. They said any difference in 
service provided at northern ports 
should be translated into a rate dif- 
ferential favorable to those two cities. 

Evidence in the case before the I. 
C. C. indicated that the volume of ex- 
lake grain moving through Philadel- 


phia-Baltimore has climbed steadily 
since 1938, and in 1948 was 72.21 per 
cent of the total. Ex-lake grain mov- 
ing via New York and Boston has de- 
clined proportionately. 

The I. C. C. order banning the 
equalization proposals was appea’ od 
to the U. S. District Court for Massa- 
chusetts. A special three-judge court 
reversed the commission, which ap- 
pealed directly to the Supreme Court. 


Approves Wyer on L. I.; 
Doolan Heads Operations 


Appointment of William Wyer as 
trustee of the Long Island has been 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Wyer, who was ap- 
proved by the reorganization court on 
November 7, succeeds William H. 
Draper Jr., who has resigned. 

Mr. Wyer is senior partner of 
William Wyer & Co., a consulting firm 
on transportation problems. From 
1943 to 1947 he was chief executive 
officer of the Central of New Jersey. 

In approving his appointment, the 
I.C.C. also fixed annual compensation 
at $30,000 for the trustee. 














TWENTY PULLMAN-STANDARD PS-1 
BOX CARS equipped with the new 
“‘Compartmentizer” for I.c.1. and mixed- 
commodity loading are currently being 
delivered to the Western Pacific (Rail- 
way Age, December 3, page 16). The 
cars are painted silver with a brilliant 
orange feather symbolic both of the 
road’s nickname—"The Feather River 
Route’’—and of the riding qualities of 
the car. The W.P. plans to “throw the 
book”’ at these cars and has invited its 
shippers to try them for all types of 
commodities. More may be ordered after 
tests are concluded. The ‘’Compart- 
mentizer”’ bulkheads and fittings in the 
cars have been somewhat modified from 
the initial units which Pullman-Stand- 
ard announced earlier this year, and 
which were described in Railway Age, 
May 7, page 34. There are no loose 
parts for installation or removal, The 
gates simply fold up against the wall 
(as shown by the left gate) when not 
in use. When the car is loaded, the 
gate may be moved to any position 


J. Frank Doolan, formerly execu- 
tive vice-president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed chief operating officer of the 
Long Island, effective December 4. 
Frank H. Simon, former general man- 
ager, has been named assistant to the 
chief operating officer, the position of 
general manager being abolished. 

Mr. Wyer announced at a press con- 
ference on December 5 that he will 
form a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the L.I., the Pennsylvania, 
Nassau county and the Long Island 
Transit Authority, to determine what 
further studies should be made on 
which to base efforts toward making 
the road self-supporting. Chairman of 
the committee will be Corwin E. Dick, 
a partner in William Wyer & Co. As 
Railway Age went to press, the only 
other committee members who had 
been named were Mr. Simon and Leo 
V. Sullivan, executive secretary of the 
L.I. Transit Authority. 

“We have made a beginning in this 
direction,” Mr. Wyer said, “but much 
more remains to be done. On the ba- 
sis of studies already made, new agree- 
ments have been negotiated with the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Con- 
necting which have added approxi- 
mately $500,000 more per year to the 
Long Island’s income. There may be 
still more income to be gained along 
this line, through economies or by im- 
improving service. Regardless of the 
question of public or private ownership 
it is inevitable that the people of Long 
Island must pay to support their rail- 
road as passengers and the cost to 
them must be kept as low as possible. 
The studies we will undertake will be 
designed to determine where losses ex- 
ist and what can be done to eliminate 
them; where service is inadequate and 
what can be done to improve it. The 
overall goal is to provide a safe rail- 
road that gives good service at a price 
people can afford.” 

One of the first steps he has taken 
toward providing better service, Mr. 
Wyer added, is to continue develop- 
ment of the program begun by has pre- 
decessor as trustee, William H. Draper, 
Jr., for improving equipment through 
modernization of existing passenger 
cars and purchase of new cars. On 
this, he said, he soon will ask for sug- 
gestions from his patrons. 





MORE NEWS ON PAGE 64 


Additional general news appears on 
page 64, followed by regular news de- 
partments, which begin on the follow- 
ing pages: 
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4-way. protection 


a good 


with SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
KROMIK PRIMER 


@ PENETRATES into joints and 
rivet holes 


@PREVENTS rust and corrosion 


@ PROTECTS against abrasion 
with tough, elastic film 


@ WITHSTANDS sun and weather, 


even without top coat 


Start the job right—with the heavy-duty, multiple-pigment 
primer proved in more than 25 years of industry-wide 
service—Sherwin-Williams KROMIK Primer. KROMIK 
includes not only the best protective properties of red lead, 
but also those of three other protective pigments as well. 
Finish the job better, because KROMIK provides the 
soundest possible foundation for tough, elastic, water- 
resisting Sherwin-Williams METALASTIC top coats. 
METALASTIC provides the water-shedding properties 
of carbon and graphite . . . produces a highly elastic, 
long-lasting, abrasion-resisting film ideal for railway ap- 


SHERWIN. 
WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY 
FINISHES 





* 


pope retest carbene Aegeket Mer. 





a better 


Tough, long-lasting 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
METALASTIG® 


@ DRIES fast—prevents! Fain 
damage 


e@ STAYS ELASTIC—withstands 


heat and cold 


@SHEDS WATER—resists 


abrasion 


— 


SHERWIN: 
WILLIAMS 


RAILWAY 
FINUSHES 


plication. Because the oils used are processed to acceler- 
ate drying, freshly applied Metalastic coats are brought 
past the wet danger period in the shortest time. This 
reduces the damage sometimes caused by rain before a 
coat of paint is dry .. . promotes drying in cold and moist 
weather. Supplied in black, colors and aluminum. 

Get full details on these and other finishes in the com- 
plete Sherwin-Williams line for railway service. Ask your 
Sherwin-Williams representative or write The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Transportation Division, Cleveland 1, O 
(Export Division, Newark 1, N. J.) 
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FLEXIBLE MOTIVE POWER 
SPEEDS FREIGHT ON THE DL&W 


North of Binghamton on the busy Lackawanna, just ten Alco-GE 
1600-hp road switchers have dieselized all freight traffic to Syracuse 
and Utica. 

Solid coal and other trains northbound, merchandise freight 
southbound, seven-day-a-week heavy tonnage trains in both direc- 
tions—all assignments are handled with ease by these powerful, 
all-purpose locomotives. In addition, they take in their stride 
extra work such as passenger, freight and maintenance-of-way 
work trains. 


"Round-the-clock utilization of modern motive power—as demon- 
strated by these versatile Alco-GE locomotives—is just one of many 
progressive steps taken by the Lackawanna as it embarks upon its 
2nd century. All play an essential role in helping the DL&W to 

ffic back to the rails—and keep it! 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 
and 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


113-273 









































Shortens 
Time... 





... between question and answer 


With IBM Electronic Business Machines, 
executives all over America are getting the 

answers at electronic speed . . . the answers each 
needs to shape his company’s future. 

These versatile machines can provide information 
on every phase of business operations. 

The railroad industry, for example, has found 

new economies through the use of IBM electronic 
machines for revenue and disbursement accounting, 
car records and other phases of railroad accounting. 


[ IBM 





Electronic Business Machines 


International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Medison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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=O AD-BEARING zone 


er DIRECTLY BENEATH THE RAIL 


ary In the actual photo and the diagrammatical sketch above, note 

how the blades of the Jackson Multiple Tamper are directed under 

the ties, right beneath the rails where the greatest load is 

imposed. Here, in the VITAL ZONE, the powerful thrust and vibra- 

tory action of the Multiple’s tamping blades force the ballast around 

until the pieces are tightly fitted together into a closely integrated, 

soundly compacted and lastingly-firm bed. And it all can be done in one 

operation with no follow-up of any kind required. Only the JACKSON uni- 

formly compacts maximum ballast in this critical area to produce the most 

permanent, smooth-riding track, with tie-beds having load bearing qualities thor- 

oughly capable of sustaining today's heavy, fast, high-frequency traffic—a vital factor 

in reducing the cost of maintaining track and rolling-stock. Savings in time and labor 

effected with these machines usually more than pay for them in a single season. Let us furnish you 
with compleie information, NOW, so you can consider them for your 1952 appropriations. 
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SINCLAIR 
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@ The Erie Railroad is known as “The Route 
of the Perishables,” carrying fresh foods to 

New York’s millions. The key to Erie’s stream- 
lined, perishable-handling system is their 
hot-shot fruit express “NY-98.” 


This famous train highballs through the night 
over rugged terrain, with brief stopovers for 
re-icing, in time for New York markets. Hauling 
this 130-car, fast freight are 6,000 h.p. Diesels, 
lubricated with Sinclair Gascon Oil, for clean, 
smooth, dependable operation. 


Practically all of America’s top railroads have 
discovered they can get the last word in long, 
reliable service from their costly Diesels — 
with Sinclair Gascon® Oils. 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, Railway Sales. 
New York + Chicago - St. Louis - Houston 
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or TOUGH johs! 


























Railroading—a tough job in normal times—takes an even AN 
greater toll of equipment and operating time when sched- 1 
ules are stepped up to meet transportation emergencies. f 
Today, more than ever before, working parts of Diesel loco- N 
motives need the extra wear-resistance, the extra strength aN 
and toughness of alloy steels. 
That’s why you should talk to a Republic Metallurgist about i SS 
your equipment. He will help you select the righ¢ alloy ¢ 
steel for each need—and help you establish the best way “VV 
to fabricate and process it. Write us. é 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES s CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 























| Other Republic Products include Stainless, High Strength and Carbon Steels—Sheets—Plates—Pipe—Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Boiler Tubes 
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the first really new freight car 
in 52 years— 











Built on the modern science of cellu- 
lar laminates — stronger, more durable, 
lighter than conventional steel cars of 
equal size by over 15,000 pounds — 
UNICEL can carry a 65 ton payload! 

That means less dead weight to haul 
— greater earning capacity. 

Uses less steel than conventional cars 






coming 
your 
way! 


Good news for railroads 
who must build up larger fleets 
to meet the demands of a growing 
nation—and a growing economy. 








and lends itself to modern, mass produc- 





tion techniques. 

Goods are carried with greater safety 
in UNICEL. A specially cushioned floating 
draft gear absorbs impact shock and pull 
jolts — results in 66% less road shock! 
Operating costs and maintenance costs 
will be less. 











Built-in Unistrapping eliminates dun- 





nage, secures loads safely ahd easily. 
Smooth interior has no cracks, pockets or 
corners to hold dirt. Wider doors mean 
easier loading. The addition of an inner 
wall, special insulation and a mechanical 
refrigerating unit quickly convert UNICEL 
to a refrigerator car with 75% more ca- 








UNICEL has been thoroughly pre-tested on the road 
and in the laboratory. It it now undergoing official road 
tests on one of the nation’s largest railroads. 










pacity than a conventional 40 foot car of 
comparable weight. 





é ig : Get full information today. Write— 


‘PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


6 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois + 230 Park Avenue, New York 





































































advantages of National C-1 Trucks help 
you deliver merchandise on time and 
in good order—for greater good will from 
your shippers and receivers. 
For a smoother, safer ride . . . depend 
on NATIONAL Lading-Conscious 
C-1 Trueks—they protect your 
equipment, your roadbed and the 


Write for National C-1 Truck Circular 
No. 5150. The National Malleable and 


Spring Deflections—S f 2 
Steel: Castings Co., Cleveland 6, Ohio. © Se sits edie dohacin corbeeesl’ 
7 Wedge Aligning Lugs—Four wedge 
aligning Soup otegcaliy cnet Se tne Sep ct 
journal box protect journal bearing 


iugs against peening and 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE and STEEL 


TRUCKS © COUPLERS © YOKES/* DRAFT GEARS 
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Lading-Conscious 


C-1 TRUCKS 


reduce damage claims... 


protect your equipment 


CASTINGS COMPANY 


JOURNAL BOXES AND Lios 
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e 
impact plus controlled pressure ; 
* | sixteen air tools controlled by one man , 

. } 
* | all the advantages of hand tamping | 
plus uniformity and speed : 
a ') write for descriptive folder 
oe e ; 

Railway Maintenance Corp. | 
P.O.BOX 1888 «* PITTSBURGH 30, PA. } 
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DIESEL PARTNERS ON THE — rae 
MAIN LINE. Fast-moving trains _— 

stay on schedule when fast-work- q 
ing International crawlers do off- fe! 
track jobs. 


How the Louisville & Nashville keeps 
the main line in shape with an 
International TD-14 crawler 


Down near Dahlgren, Illinois, the ballast on the 
L. & N. is six feet deep. And without wide banks, 
the gravel used to slide out from under the tracks. 
It was a typical job for an International crawler 
tractor, and a TD-14 did the work, building up the 
bank firm and fast. 


W. D. Mick, the TD-14’s operator, gives the low- 
down on International performance. “‘You can’t 
beat it,’’ he says. “‘Internationals sure get the work 
done in a hurry. They handle the easiest, too. And 
they’re plenty tough. My TD-14 is five years old, 
and the only repairs on it have been one set of liners 
and a new clutch.”’ 


Mr. Mick’s rugged TD-14 is one of a complete 
line of International tractors available for working 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 





POWER THAT PAYS 
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King onthe LN 


—- —~ 





on the railroad. They range from handy wheeled 
models up to the most powerful crawler in the 
world. They come with special equipment for mow- 
ing, towing, dozing—for a hundred off-track jobs. 

They’re built to do more work in less time—in 
yards, in shops, along the right-of-way. Call in 
your International Industrial Distributor. Put In- 
ternational ‘‘Power that Pays’’ to work for you! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





YOU CAN'T FOOL THE OPERATOR. “He knows how good a tractor is. 
And W. D. Mick says his International is tops. 
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Maintenance cost on ‘over-age’ freight cars 


can be a terrible plague to Railroad profits. 
A car constantly out for repairs is that much 





revenue space lost, in addition to the ever 
increasing expense of maintenance itself. 





Naturally, these money-losing, outmoded freight cars 
should be replaced. But the question facing Railroad men 
today is whether to build or to buy. Q.C-f’s straight- 
forward answer is already on the books. Q-C.f?-built 
standardized design, all-welded cars are setting new records 





for low maintenance. It’s next to impossible to find a better 
car than those produced by Q-C-f-’s assembly line 
techniques. There is no need for a Railroad to duplicate 
Q_C.f;’s costly, extensive car building facilities. 


Why not drop your freight car problems in the laps of 
men especially trained to handle them? An experienced 
QLC.f? representative is waiting to show you how 





easily they may be solved the QLC.f? way. 
American Car and Foundry Company, New York : Chicago - St. Louis 
Washington « Cleveland « Philadelphia - San Francisco 






























































Every foot of the way 





Amcreco 
aC /4, Protection ... that’s what Amcreco Pressure 
Oly th id. OCEL 24 Creosoting means to you. Protection in the 







form of safer roadbeds. Cross ties creosoted 


osoted by the Amcreco Lowry Process last longer 

ee roducts too. In fact they even exceed their life expect- 
ancy ... the records prove it. 

And the cost of maintenance is lower... so much 


lower, in fact, that it results in appreciable savings year 
after year. 


So for safety and economy in cross ties, bridge ties, 
framed bridge timbers, piles, poles and cross arms, con- 
sult an Amcreco Representative. There is no obligation. 


-AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPAN r.. 


INCORPORATED 


COLONIAL . GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING [im VAt CREOSOTING 
COMPANY é COMPANY 


ateco =< mConronatseo 











LOVISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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MORE USERS BUY MORE A‘S-F RIDE-CONTROL’ 














TRUCKS THAN ALL OTHER TRUCKS COMBINED 
...BECAUSE RIDE-CONTROL IS SMOOTH-RIDING, 
LONG-LASTING-—CUTS OPERATING COSTS! | 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Mint Mark of ¢) Fine Products 






































On Multiple-Unit Subway Cars 


pisoN Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Storage Batteries 

have been in extensive use for many years as 
insurance of a continuous supply of power to the 
low-voltage control circuits in multiple-unit cars. 
Their performance in this class of service is an 
excellent illustration of their unequaled depend- 
ability of operation in all types of passenger-train 
cars. 

Whether the primary power source for the con- 
trol circuits is a motor-generator or the ground side 
of an air-compressor-motor-circuit, the battery 
serves two important purposes: (1) it supplements 
the primary power if necessary when loads are 
heavy and (2) it carries all loads that may be con- 
nected during interruptions in the primary power. 

Among these loads are the traction-motor con- 


tactors, the brakes, the door operators and emer- 


gency, destination-sign, motorman’s-cab, signal 
and marker lights. Thus, the dependability of the 
batteries is a factor in the safe operation of the 
trains. It is significant, therefore, that Epison Bat- 
teries are employed in the control circuits of the 
multiple-unit cars of ALL the major subway sys- 
tems in the United States. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J. Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Lim- 


ited, Montreal. 


You can always rely on 


EDISON 


<= Nickel - Iron « Alkaline 
Qf STORAGE BATTERIES 





LIGHT-WEIGHT BATTERIES FOR LIGHT-WEIGHT CARS 
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DON’T SCRAP 
WORN PARTS... 


FIX EM 






A jig rotates this switch 
stand while the worn bearing 
trunnion is built up to origi- 
nal dimensions. 
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How large is your reclamation program? The chances ; OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY, ROOM 1320 | 
are that if it is small you are losing thousands of | 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
valuable parts that can be repaired at a fraction of iii. | 
the cost for new ones. | Send me booklet F-7689 on reclamation 
Reclamation, when efficiently performed, means MAME 
not only more use from valuable parts but also big | _) Rega a hiasine eo 
dollar savings in replacement costs. POSITION 
Write for booklet F-7689 that tells how one rail- | RAILROAD Lea | 
road uses welding to reclaim 175 different parts. Use ADDRESS = 
“ J 


the handy coupon. 


OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
' A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
uct) 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicogo and New York 
tn Conado: 
Canadian Roilrood Service Company, Limited, Toronto 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 


The term ‘‘Oxweld"’ is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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One of Susquehanna’s new Commuter Cars Upholstered in Blue and Chinese Red Goodall Super Redo— Built by The Budd Company 


Goodall’s Sex Kedo heavy duty vinyl plastic 


in Susquehanna’s new commuter cars : 


HE New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad daa , 
| selected Goodall’s Super Redo for their new com- £- eevee! Ai ee) 
muter cars. This heavy duty vinyl plastic coated fabric : 
| is famous for its durability and ease of maintenance. It Goodall 
is fire-resistant and waterproof. It is resistant to perspira- 
tion, grease, gasoline and dirt. Super Redo is Blended-to- F suvsidiary of 
- ; ; Goodall-Sanford, Inc. - 
| Perform for added wearability and beauty. It’s available THE FINEST NAME IN FABRICS 
in attractive grains and stay-bright SUNSHINE-TESTED ; 2 
colors. Goodall Super Redo wins passenger approval and 
reduces maintenance costs. 


I Where durability und ” + the hanity Goal PoP ate peared 
© 1951, Goodall Fabrics, Inc. Subsidiary, Goodal!-Sanford, Inc. (Sole Makers of World-Famous PALM BEACH® Cloth) "Registered Trade Mark 
GOODALL FABRICS, INC. * NEW YORK « BOSTON + CHICAGO « DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO » LOS ANGELES 
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BEFORE Maléda CLEANING 


_— to hold grade levels on dirty ballast, 
or provide a clean ballast cushion with a 
grade raise has long been a major maintenance 
of way headache. Now, with the Matisa Ballast 
Cleaner, you can hold the grade level (or ower 
it), yet put as much as eighteen inches of 
thoroughly cleaned ballast under ties! 


Matisa cleaning—and only Matisa—solves the 
common grade problems at crossings, under- 


St Cleaner is the ONLY 


aa ties as well as in ¢ 
Sing a COMPLETE jo 
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AFTER Maléda CLEANING 


passes and in yards... And used with the Matisa 
Tamper, produces roadbed that is better than 
new-laid track put down with other ballasting 
methods. 


Matisa Ballast Cleaners are furnished on a super- 
vised rental basis for cleaning 1,000 feet or 1,000 
miles of your track . . . rapidly, efficiently and 
completely. Write our M. W. Engineering Depart- 
ment for details on 1951 Cleaner availability. 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORP. 


224 South Michigan Blvd. 


ALL OVER THE wort, (MAMA tRACKWoRK SPECIALISTS 


e Chicago 4, Illinois 
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PROTECT Diesel 
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American Brake Shoe 
Controller 
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3-way protection to reduce motor, wheel and track damage is now possible with the 3 in 1 
American Brake Shoe Controller for Diesel locomotives. 
Proven through ten years of high speed passenger car service, and now adapted to give 3-way 
protection for Diesels, the 3 in 1 Controller: 
1. Detects and corrects wheel spin promptly at all speeds; 
2. Detects and warns of sliding during braking; 
3. Detects and warns if wheels become locked. 
The 3 in 1 Controller consists of rotary switches—one for each pair of wheels; a relay panel— 
one per unit; and test switches—one or two per truck. The rotary switch may be easily mounted 
on any of several types of journal bearings equipped with a mounting face and axle drive fittings. 
Independent of other electrical equipment, the 3 in 1 Controller warns engineman even when 
power plant is cut out. Write today for full information. American Brake Shoe Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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.. another road 
that can show you 
why your best main- 
tenance of way in- 
vestment isa Power 
Ballaster. 





Here’s what YOU can expect 
from the POWER BALLASTER 


Triple-Action Compaction—Tamps 
down, then under, then up—for an 
under tie ballast foundation that fully 
meets AREA standards. 

Low Labor Requirement — Easily 
handled with as little as two 5-man 
gangs. 

High Production at Low Cost—450 
to 750 feet of tamped track per hour 
often pays for the Power Ballaster 
in one season. 

Versatility—Tamps raises from 0” to 
8” on rail of any weight, with any 
ballast. 

Maximum Use of Track Time— 
Powered jacks permit 4 men to make 
lateral set-off in 3 to 5 minutes... 
25 MPH speed for fast runs to siding, 
crib or work locations. 
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‘Best of all was the service we got 


If you were to assume for the moment that the Power Ballaster can do a faster, 
lower-cost tamping job (actual service records prove it), you might well 
ask what you could expect in the way of factory service. 

Let Mr. L. F. Racine, Chief Engineer of the Monon, tell you his reaction to the 
service that Pullman-Standard puts behind the Power Ballaster: 

“Best of all was the good service we got from Pullman-Standard’s people. We 
arranged for annual overhaul of our Power Ballaster at the Pullman plant. When our 
operator was called into the Army, Pullman quickly trained 

a new one for us at their factory.” 

The good performance of the Power Ballaster and the good service behind it—as 
so clearly demonstrated to the Monon—work together to serve you better. Let an 
experienced Power Ballaster Representative outline our sales and service programs... 
and show you the case-history proof of Power Ballaster performance. Write us today. 
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THE “400” FLEET 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Diesel locomotives on the famous 





“400” fleet use... 


® Famous as the first long distance mile-a-minute trains, Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway System’s “400” streamliners 
connect Chicago and points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, South Da- 
kota and upper Michigan with fast, modern passenger service. 

The pace-making schedules maintained by the “400” trains 
have called for efficient Diesel locomotive operation. To this efhi- 
ciency STANDARD HD Diesel Oil has contributed clean, effective 
lubrication. Each of eleven Diesel units on the “400” fleet have 
completed over 600,000 miles of trouble-free operation on 
STANDARD HD. 

The Chicago and North Western Railway System is one of the 
more than 60 Railroads that now use STANDARD HD Diesel Oil. 


This acceptance indicates the ability of STANDARD HD to pro- 


TANDARD HD 


Diesel Oil 


vide efficient and economical lubrication for all types of Diesel 






locomotives. Make that your basis for investigating STANDARD 
HD Diesel Oil. 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Ave- 


nue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





























in this world’s record submarine cable 


Filling nine railway cars and weighing nearly 3/4-million 
pounds, this cable is the largest high voltage submarine 
cable ever manufactured. Shipped last spring in a single 
length, the cable is thought to be the largest piece of 
equipment ever shipped by rail. It is now carrying power 
dependably across Puget Sound to the San Juan Islands. 

The dependability of Okonite cables is well-known to 
the railroads, having been firmly established over the last 
73 years. In its earliest days, Okonite was chosen for the 
first railroad automatic semaphore signal. And as new 
electrical devices were developed, Okonite became the 
prevailing choice to insure their dependable operation. 

Today, Okonite wires and cables are in constant use for 
diesel wiring; signal cables; c.t.c. and aerial cables; com- 
munication and battery cables; shop wiring and power cir- 
cuits; air conditioning, circulating and heating equipment; 
car retarders and switch machines, and many other uses. 

Okonite dependability is achieved by the use of exclu- 
sive manufacturing processes, skillfully processed premium 
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materials, and a system of testing and inspection that is not 
duplicated by any other cable manufacturer. This kind of 
careful craftsmanship produced the cable shown above— 
just as it produces longer-lived, more dependable cables 
for you. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


9390 


THE BEST CABLE IS YOUR BEST POLICY 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE LONG ISLAND IS 


DOING SOME TIMELY PIONEERING 


The proposed plan of reorganization of the Long 
Island Rail Road—put forward by the debtor company 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad on November 19—re- 
veals great ingenuity in its attack on the forces which 
have brought the property to the verge of socialization. 
The trouble from which this railroad has suffered is no 
unique disease, peculiar only to the Long Island. On 
the contrary, its illness is endemic throughout the whole 
industry. Some railroads, mostly small ones, have al- 
ready succumbed to it; and all railroads are suffering 
from it, to varying degrees. If the proponents of the 
Long Island reorganization plan have found and can 
secure the acceptance of a practical cure for this fatal 
disease—as seems not entirely improbable—then they 
may go down in history among the greatest protagonists 
of private ownership which the railroad industry has 
produced, at least since the days of the pioneer railroad- 
builders. 


Public Control a Last Resort 


The Long Island’s disease, of course, is Acute Regu- 
lation-itis combined with Galloping Tax-itis. The property 
had already reached the stage of bankruptcy from this 
disease prior to the appointment of trustees early in 
1949; and, in 1950, the cost of two disastrous accidents 
so increased expenses as to raise the question in high 
political circles whether the property could continue to 
function at all, with no source of revenue except pay- 
ments received from users of the railroad’s services. The 
governor of New York appointed a three-man commit- 
tee of prominent citizens to propose a solution to the 
road’s difficulties and this committee recommended that 
the property be socialized under an “authority”—and 
be freed from state and local taxes and from regulation 
as to intrastate rates and fares. 

The state legislature went further than the recom- 
mendation of this committee, however. It enacted legis- 
lation which would permit ultimate socialization of the 
road under an “authority,” only if the “authority” should 
previously find it impossible to get the property operated 
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under private ownership. And to give private ownership 
a better chance of success than it has heretofore enjoyed 
with the Long Island, the legislature provided for the 
establishment of a “Railroad Redevelopment Corpora- 
tion” which might acquire the railroad and which would 
enjoy considerable (but not complete) freedom from 
taxation and from regulatory interference in rate-making. 

The debtor company and the Pennsylvania in their 
reorganization proposals assert that the “Railroad Re. 
development Corporation” project “is deficient in es- 
sential respects” and that it is entirely feasible to re- 
organize the railroad as a successful private enterprise 
without recourse to such special legislation. And here 
the significant assertion is made that “the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in performing its function under 
Section 77 to estimate the true prospective earning power 
of the properties . . . must estimate what would be at 
least the minimum just and reasonable intrastate com- 
mutation fares for the future. The commission may 
implement its determination, should this prove necessary, 
by appropriate conditions to the plan or by exercise of 
its jurisdiction under Section 13 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act.” 


What the Law Permits 


There is a precedent in New York law, clearly estab- 
lished in a recent case, whereby property taxes may be 
reduced in proportion as net revenues diminish, and 
the plan for the Long Island’s reorganization con- 
templates that such tax reductions would apply auto- 
matically if the reorganized railroad’s earnings should 
fall below a prescribed “just and reasonable” level. The 
plan further provides that the reorganized company may, 
and must, whenever a particular line suffers an out-of- 
pocket loss—without interference from the state reg- 
ulatory commission—promptly curtail service, close sta- 
tions and effect other appropriate economies sufficient to 
put that line “into the black.” 

In regard to intrastate rates and fares the plan pro- 
vides that the reorganized company, whenever it fails 
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to earn the stated minimum return, may file new tariffs 
without power of suspension by the state commission, 
and that the state commission’s power in such cases 
would be limited to calling for an audit of the calcula- 
tions justifying the need for increased charges. 

What this plan calls for, in substance, is to give the 
reorganized railroad, under private ownership, some but 
not all of the relief from over-regulation and over-tax- 
ation which the governor’s committee recommended for 
the railroad under socialization. If such degree of relief 
be given, the owners and creditors believe they can 
operate the property profitably; and if the powers that 
be in New York state have not degenerated into doc- 
trinaire socialists, they will surely favor giving these own- 
ers and creditors the opportunity they ask for. It is no 
longer possible to keep in operation the Long Island 
or any other railroad so situated, under such handicaps 
of restrictive regulation and taxation as those by which 
this property has been victimized. These burdens are 
going to be removed, because they have to be—since 
the only other alternative would be to quit operating the 
railroad, which is unthinkable. Since these handicaps 


are to vanish, the only question that remains to be ans- 
wered is that of socialization or private operation. The 
burden of proof lies with the socializers—i.e., with any- 
body in New York or elsewhere who may oppose the 
thoughtful plan the debtor company has put forward. 

Whoever it is, singular or plural, who prepared this 
plan—it gives evidence of penetrating intellectual power, 
which has cut its way through a jungle of confusing 
irrelevancies to come to grips with the basic issues. The 
statement of President Walter S. Franklin of the Penn- 
sylvania in making the plan public (noted briefly in our 
November 26 issue, page 58) is so comprehensive and 
so clear, in its exposition of a sound and complete 
thinking-through of the whole problem that we repro- 
duce it verbatim on page 56 herein. 

The Franklin statement will bear careful reading by 
every railroad man in a position of responsibility on 
policy questions. The disease of Long Island-itis exists 
in greater or less degree on every railroad in the United 
States. And the proposed cure, if it works on Long 
Island, could doubtless be applied in other situations 
with similar effect. 





STEEL FOR FREIGHT CARS 


Whatever the reasons, the efforts of the railroads, the 
car builders and the Defense Transportation Agency to 
procure sufficient steel to carry out a program for the 
production of 10,000 new freight cars a month are 
producing no more effective results than were attained 
during the years immediately following the close of 
World War II. Then, with allocations ostensibly adequate 
to satisfy a monthly 10,000-car output, there were few 
months when that output was actually attained—largely 
because of a failure to obtain a balanced distribution of 
steel as between builders and specialty manufacturers 
and the virtual cancelling of unused monthly quotas. 
This year, starting in the spring with outputs approach- 
ing closely the 10,000-car objective, there has been a 
progressive deterioration in the prospects because of 
curtailments in the quarterly allocations of steel for 
freight-car building. 

The total demand for steel has amounted to tremendous 
proportions during 1951 as the production phase of 
the defense program has begun to roll. Some of this 
demand must be satisfied in full without question. 
Some of it can be left to feed on the dregs of the supply 
if there are any. 

Between these two categories is a third. To this belong 
the industries which do not produce munitions, but 
without the services of which no defense program could 
possibly be carried out. 

The job of determining what industries belong in this 
group and to what extent they need help in the matter 
of steel allocations in order that they may contribute 
their essential part to the defense effort is that of the 
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Defense Production Administration. It is obvious that 
this function cannot be performed in retirement, free 
from the clamor of all those who want help. So the 
railroads have to fight to get what they must have if 
raw materials, intermediate materials, and finished 
products needed for the defense program are to be in 
the right places when needed, if crops are to be moved 
promptly, and if all the other services required for the 
welfare of the civilian population are to be performed 
without disastrous delays. 

The country is unfortunate that the railroads went 
into the defense program with a shortage of freight cars 
and a freight-car inventory which was ripe for ex- 
tensive retirements. The result has been that, with the 
declining output of new freight cars, such increase in 
the number of serviceable cars as there has been during 
the year has come from a reduction of cars held for 
repairs rather than from an increase in ownership. The 
railroads are handicapped by their history of accom- 
plishment of the impossible when the situation gets tough 
and it would seem that there is a dangerous tendency to 
rely on their ability to come up with another miracle 
should a real emergency develop. 

Steel allocations for freight-car building have now 
been trimmed down to the point where some manufac- 
turers of car accessories are asking whether the present 
short supply is likely to continue indefinitely. If this is 
to be the case, they infer they must find other uses for 
their plants. 

To permit any part of the car-building facilities of 
the country needed to maintain an output of 10,000 
freight cars a month to be lost to the industry now 
would be little short of criminal. 
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The Lead-Time Story 
In Car-Building Plants 


A. of January 1, 1951, the freight-car builders were 
given steel allotments to build 10,000 cars a month. 
Some manufacturers of other steel products thought the 
freight-car builders were unduly favored and did not 
understand why a program favored with such allotment 
did not get going immediately. 

With one exception, to be discussed later, a freight 
car is not a standardized product. And a freight car 
sells as low as 12 cents per pound, making it one of 
the lowest priced manufactured articles in the country. 

This article is derived from a paper presented October 24 at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, during the Second National Standardization 


Conference of the American Standards Association, at a conservation forum 
sponsored by Modern Industry. 
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By C. W. BRYAN, JR. 


President 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


In order to meet this extremely low price on a semi- 
custom-made article, a production line cannot be in- 
terrupted. Unless a full “pipeline” of properly matched 
materials is available when a line is started, cost disaster 
will occur. To maintain a total national production of 
10,000 cars per month, the steel pipelines must be filled. 
A lot of oil must be poured into a pipeline from Texas 
to New York before any of it arrives in New York. So 
it is with the car builders’ steel pipelines. The smooth, 
economical operation of a freight-car plant requires 
sufficient steel and other materials on hand to permit 
each department and each group within a department 
to meet work schedules. If any department does not have 
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enough material to keep going, the whole process is 
slowed down. 

Steel is carried on inventory from the time it enters 
the yards, or, perhaps, from the time it leaves the steel 
mill, to the day it leaves the shipping track as a finished 
car for delivery. That means a large tonnage of steel 
must be poured into a freight-car shop before capacity 
production can begin. In each of Pullman-Standard’s 
three freight-car plants a minimum of 30 days is re- 
quired to fabricate steel into the shape in which it is 
used in a car. 

This means, then, that complete assortments of steel 
must flow out into the shop 30 days ahead of the time 
the assembly line is started. 

Thus, in a shop operating two erection tracks and 
building 1,000 to 1,200 cars a month, there must be a 
minimum of 1,000 to 1,200 car sets of steel in the 
process of being shaped, formed, pressed, etc., ahead 
of the actual start on the assembly track. All this means 
that the irreducible time the steel must be in the shop— 
in process and in cars partially or wholly built—is ap- 
proximately 50 days. To assure this balance of inven- 
tory into car sets, however, a lead time of 90 days should 
be allowed. 


How “Lead Time” Is Used 


From experience, car builders have found this is just 
about as short a time as anybody can do the job in. 
Hundreds of items that go into the making of a freight 
car or passenger car vary from one order to another, 
sometimes for the same railroad. These parts must be 
ordered months ahead of the start of the work. They 
are the parts inescapably tied to a certain order. It 
would be wonderful if they were standard, but they are 
not. Usually, they cannot be switched around and they 
cannot be used as substitutes elsewhere. 

When we receive an order from a customer we place 
orders immediately for the required steel and other 
specialties. After that we are in the hands of our sup- 
pliers. All of the parts and other raw material must come 
into the plant in a coordinated flow if manufacturing is 
to proceed smoothly. If parts arrive ahead of schedule. 
they must wait until the other parts arrive. If one set of 
parts comes late, then work on most of the other parts 
is held up. 

This is why car builders stress the importance of car 
sets and balanced inventories—a complete assortment of 
each and every component needed to produce a freight 
car. 

Incidentally, the pressure to use steel promptly is on 
every manufacturer. One thing he does not want is an 
increase in inventory, because he is taking dollars right 
out of the bank to afford that luxury. No one waits any 
longer to match up materials than is absolutely necessary. 
It is expensive to hoard steel. Obviously, these parts 
should flow into the plant in balanced volume and on 
a coordinated schedule. 


Results of Coordination 


In our own shops, because of a lack of orders until 
the latter part of 1950, balanced inventories and sufficient 
steel were not on hand to reflect that boost in steel allot- 
ments overnight. To get our balanced car sets, it was 
not until April—90 days later—that this steel allotment 
began to reflect itself in our production. In that month 
at three freight-car plants we produced 2,667 cars, which 
was the highest delivery rate made by Pullman-Standard 
since April 1948. In May we broke all company produc- 
tion records by delivery of 3.010 cars to our customers. 
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That record was again broken, and a new one set, with 
3,066 cars produced in June. 

Pullman-Standard, in an effort to bring about some 
degree of standardization in car building and, thus, 
among other things, to facilitate the proper flow of 
materials, designed and introduced in June 1947 a box 
car now known as the PS-1. The principal feature of this 
new car was that more of its parts were to be fabricated 
in our own shops. Today, therefore, these components 
are more standardized and help us to speed box car 
production and conserve such lost time. Some of the 
outstanding components which are manufactured by the 
company are the underframes, ends, sides, roofs, release 
rigging and floor clips. 


Standardization Speeds Production 


Through greater control of production and planning 
to have what we need when we need it, we have been 
able, through the PS-1, to make a valuable contribution 
not only to the standardization of one type of freight 
car, but in conservation of materials as rejects on parts 
not formerly under our control are practically non- 
existent. Prior to controlling production on this car, it 
was often necessary to stock essential car parts when the 
market offered them and keep them on hard against 
the day when we needed them. Now these parts are 
geared to our production requirements. 

Furthermore, by controlling production and selling 
a car built to company specifications, rather than to 
varying customer specifications, our plants have been 
able to reduce the periodical layoffs of labor force which 
resulted when the shop equipment was changed from 
one order to another. Any production line requires ap- 
proximately a month to set up different jigs and get ready 
for a radically different kind of car. Sometimes this 
happens in box cars that are so nearly alike that the 
user would not know the difference. By having these 
standard box cars much of the lost time is prevented. 

Another important structural feature of this standard- 
ized product is the use of welding instead of riveting 
and this, in our case, means the saving of tons of metal 
per year. 

The standardized car, whether freight or passenger, 
makes it possible to make changeovers without inter- 
ruption in delivery schedules, thus conserving time and 
assuring steadier work for employees. 





PRIVATE TRUCKING A PROBLEM 
WITH SOCIALIZED TRANSPORT, TOO 


“The [British] Transport Commission also controls road 
transport and in recent months it has obviously been try- 
ing, by raising road charges and in other ways, to force 
tratic back on to the railways. The reactions go beyond 
that. When the Transport Commission was set up, one form 
of competition was still permitted: it was still legal for a 
firm to run its own road vehicles for carrying its own 
goods. In fact the number of such privately owned vehicles 
has doubled in the past three years. It is significant that, 
in recent debates in the House of Commons, many mem- 
bers have advocated the restriction of the ownership of 
such vehicles by private firms on the grounds that their 
existence is undermining the success of one of the nation- 
alized schemes.”—From “Socialism’s Legacy to Churchill,” 
by John Jewkes, Fortune, December 1951. 
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The Matisa ballast cleaner in operation on the Grand Trunk Western. 
In tow behind the machine are its diesel-electric power plant and a 
string of push cars loaded with clean ballast which is used to fill in the 
skeletonized track beneath the machine on completion of a day's work 


All-Out Ballast Cleaning ... 


Roadbed Section 
Overhauled Down 
To Subgrade 


Along a stretch of double track the Grand 
Trunk Western, using a Matisa machine, 
extracted, cleaned and returned to track 
all ballast to a depth of 6 in. beneath ties 


ze assure free drainage and thereby reduce maintenance 
costs on a six-mile stretch of double track near South 
Bend, Ind., where the ballast had become badly fouled, 
the Grand Trunk Western completely renovated the 
entire ballast section there, practically down to the orig- 
inal subgrade, with the aid of a Matisa ballast-cleaning 
machine. At the same time, necessary tie renewals were 
made, new ballast was distributed as required to fill out 
the ballast section, and the track was tamped with a 


Jackson Multiple Tamper. 
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The excavating chain, as it runs beneath the 
track structure, breaks up the fouled ballast 
and shovels it onto the conveycr shown in 
the background 





Skeletonized track immediately behind the excavating chain. 
To maintain the track level and carry the weight of the 
machine, wood blocks are placed under every fifth tie 


Introduced from Switzerland about three years ago, 
and subsequently improved to increase its productive 
capacity, the Matisa ballast-cleaning machine is a large 
self-propelled, on-track unit designed to break up and 
remove fouled ballast from under and between the ties, 
and in the shoulders and intertrack space, to separate 
foreign matter from the ballast, to redistribute the cleaned 
rock across the track, and to deposit the waste matter 
alongside the track or into cars on an adjacent track 
all this during a single pass over the track. 

The fouled ballast is broken up and removed by a 
continuous excavating chain consisting of a series of 
alternating pick-point links and shovel links. The chain 
is guided by an inclined triangular frame. the base of 
which is threaded underneath the track structure, and is 
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enough material to keep going, the whole process is 
slowed down. 

Steel is carried on inventory from the time it enters 
the yards, or, perhaps, from the time it leaves the steel 
mill. to the day it leaves the shipping track as a finished 
car for delivery. That means a large tonnage of steel 
must be poured into a freight-car shop before capacity 
production can begin. In each of Pullman-Standard’s 
three freight-car plants a minimum of 30 days is re- 
quired to fabricate steel into the shape in which it is 
used in a car. 

This means, then, that complete assortments of steel 
must flow out into the shop 30 days ahead of the time 
the assembly line is started. 

Thus, in a shop operating two erection tracks and 
building 1,000 to 1,200 cars a month, there must be a 
minimum of 1,000 to 1,200 car sets of steel in the 
process of being shaped, formed, pressed, etc., ahead 
of the actual start on the assembly track. All this means 
that the irreducible time the steel must be in the shop— 
in process and in cars partially or wholly built—is ap- 
proximately 50 days. To assure this balance of inven- 
tory into car sets, however, a lead time of 90 days should 
be allowed. 


How “Lead Time” Is Used 


From experience, car builders have found this is just 
about as short a time as anybody can do the job in. 
Hundreds of items that go into the making of a freight 
car or passenger car vary from one order to another, 
sometimes for the same railroad. These parts must be 
ordered months ahead of the start of the work. They 
are the parts inescapably tied to a certain order. It 
would be wonderful if they were standard, but they are 
not. Usually, they cannot be switched around and they 
cannot be used as substitutes elsewhere. 

When we receive an order from a customer we place 
orders immediately for the required steel and other 
specialties. After that we are in the hands of our sup- 
pliers. All of the parts and other raw material must come 
into the plant in a coordinated flow if manufacturing is 
to proceed smoothly. If parts arrive ahead of schedule, 
they must wait until the other parts arrive. If one set of 
parts comes late, then work on most of the other parts 
is held up. 

This is why car builders stress the importance of car 
sets and balanced inventories—a complete assortment of 
each and every component needed to produce a freight 
car. 

Incidentally, the pressure to use steel promptly is on 
every manufacturer. One thing he does not want is an 
increase in inventory, because he is taking dollars right 
out of the bank to afford that luxury. No one waits any 
longer to match up materials than is absolutely necessary. 
It is expensive to hoard steel. Obviously, these parts 
should flow into the plant in balanced volume and on 
a coordinated schedule. 


Results of Coordination 


In our own shops, because of a lack of orders until 
the latter part of 1950, balanced inventories and sufficient 
steel were not on hand to reflect that boost in steel allot- 
ments overnight. To get our balanced car sets, it was 
not until April—90 days later—that this steel allotment 
began to reflect itself in our production. In that month 
at three freight-car plants we produced 2,667 cars, which 
was the highest delivery rate made by Pullman-Standard 
since April 1948. In May we broke all company produc- 
tion records by delivery of 3,010 cars to our customers. 
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That record was again broken, and a new one set, with 
3,066 cars produced in June. 

Pullman-Standard, in an effort to bring about some 
degree of standardization in car building and, thus, 
among other things, to facilitate the proper flow of 
materials, designed and introduced in June 1947 a box 
car now known as the PS-1. The principal feature of this 
new car was that more of its parts were to be fabricated 
in our own shops. Today, therefore, these components 
are more standardized and help us to speed box car 
production and conserve such lost time. Some of the 
outstanding components which are manufactured by the 
company are the underframes, ends, sides, roofs, release 
rigging and floor clips. 


Standardization Speeds Production 


Through greater control of production and planning 
to have what we need when we need it, we have been 
able, through the PS-1, to make a valuable contribution 
not only to the standardization of one type of freight 
car, but in conservation of materials as rejects on parts 
not formerly under our control are practically non- 
existent. Prior to controlling production on this car, it 
was often necessary to stock essential car parts when the 
market offered them and keep them on hard against 
the day when we needed them. Now these parts are 
geared to our production requirements. 

Furthermore, by controlling production and selling 
a car built to company specifications, rather than to 
varying customer specifications, our plants have been 
able to reduce the periodical layoffs of labor force which 
resulted when the shop equipment was changed from 
one order to another. Any production line requires ap- 
proximately a month to set up different jigs and get ready 
for a radically different kind of car. Sometimes this 
happens in box cars that are so nearly alike that the 
user would not know the difference. By having these 
standard box cars much of the lost time is prevented. 

Another important structural feature of this standard- 
ized product is the use of welding instead of riveting 
and this, in our case, means the saving of tons of metal 
per year. 

The standardized car, whether freight or passenger, 
makes it possible to make changeovers without inter- 
ruption in delivery schedules, thus conserving time and 
assuring steadier work for employees. 





PRIVATE TRUCKING A PROBLEM 
WITH SOCIALIZED TRANSPORT, TOO 


“The [British] Transport Commission also controls road 
transport and in recent months it has obviously been try- 
ing. by raising road charges and in other ways, to force 
trattic back on to the railways. The reactions go beyond 
that. When the Transport Commission was set up, one form 
of competition was still permitted: it was still legal for a 
firm to run its own road vehicles for carrying its own 
goods. In fact the number .of such privately owned vehicles 
has doubled in the past three years. It is significant that, 
in recent debates in the House of Commons, many mem- 
bers have advocated the restriction of the ownership of 
such vehicles by private firms on the grounds that their 
existence is undermining the success of one of the nation- 
alized schemes.”—From “Socialism’s Legacy to Churchill,” 
by John Jewkes, Fortune, December 1951. 
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The Matisa ballast cleaner in operation on the Grand Trunk Western. 
in tow behind the machine are its diesel-electric power plant and a 
string of push cars loaded with clean ballast which is used to fill in the 
skeletonized track beneath the machine on completion of a day's work 


All-Out Ballast Cleaning ... 


Roadbed Section 
Overhauled Down 
To Subgrade 


Along a stretch of double track the Grand 
Trunk Western, using a Matisa machine, 
extracted, cleaned and returned to track 
all ballast to a depth of 6 in. beneath ties 


a assure free drainage and thereby reduce maintenance 
costs on a six-mile stretch of double track near South 
Bend, Ind., where the ballast had become badly fouled, 
the Grand Trunk Western completely renovated the 
entire ballast section there, practically down to the orig- 
inal subgrade, with the aid of a Matisa ballast-cleaning 
machine. At the same time, necessary tie renewals were 
made, new ballast was distributed as required to fill out 
the ballast section, and the track was tamped with a 


Jackson Multiple Tamper. 
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The excavating chain, as it runs beneath the 
track structure, breaks up the fouled ballast 
and shovels it onto the conveyor shown in 
the background 





Skeletonized track immediately behind the excavating chain. 
To maintain the track level and carry the weight of the 
machine, wood blocks are placed under every fifth tie 


Introduced from Switzerland about three years ago, 
and subsequently improved to increase its productive 
capacity, the Matisa ballast-cleaning machine is a large 
self-propelled, on-track unit designed to break up and 
remove fouled ballast from under and between the ties, 
and in the shoulders and intertrack space, to separate 
foreign matter from the ballast, to redistribute the cleaned 
rock across the track, and to deposit the waste matter 
alongside the track or into cars on an adjacent track 
all this during a single pass over the track. 

The fouled ballast is broken up and removed by a 
continuous excavating chain consisting of a series of 
alternating pick-point links and shovel links. The chain 
is guided by an inclined triangular frame, the base of 
which is threaded underneath the track structure, and is 
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The cleaned stone falls from the screens into a hopper and thence onto 
a swivel mounted conveyor which returns the stone to the track. The 
conveyor is moved back and forth to distribute the stone evenly 





The track is tamped with a Jackson Multiple Tamper 


driven by a sprocket at the apex of the frame. As the 
chain moves rapidly around the frame and underneath 
the track it scrapes the fouled ballast onto an inclined 
conveyor which raises the material to the top of the 
machine, where it spills onto a vibrating double screen. 
The matter falling through the screen is carried away 
by a conveyor and wasted. The clean stone falls from 
the screen into a hopper and thence onto another swivel- 
mounted conveyor which returns it to the track. The 
excavating and cleaning unit is propelled forward by a 
winch on a leading car, the winch cable being anchored 
to the track some distance ahead. 

All the mechanisms of the machine are driven by 
individual electric motors, the current for which is sup- 
plied by a 150-hp. diesel-electric generator set carried 
on a separate trailer car towed behind the cleaning unit. 
The wires connecting the generator with the motors run 
through the tow link. When traveling to and from the 
job site, the machine is propelled by traction motors at 
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Behind the ballast cleaner, the surfacing gang, 
equipped with a Nordberg power jack, raises 
the track back to its original grade 


speeds up to 18 m.p.h. All the operations of the machine 
are controlled through switches by a man seated on the 
winch car. The base of the triangular frame can be ad- 
justed to permit excavating ballast to depths ranging 
from about 3 in. to 12 in. below the bottoms of the ties. 
It can also be inclined laterally up to 10 deg. each way 
if a sloped subgrade is desired. 

The work near South Bend was all carried out on 
“dead” track, train movements being diverted around 
the operation during the working hours. The track in 
this territory consists of 100-lb. rail on treated oak ties 
and is ballasted with limestone rock orginally applied 
in 1928. In the track-renovation work a total force of 
about 87 men, under the supervision of a general fore- 
man, was employed. This organization included about 
10 men, a foreman and an assistant foreman in an ad- 
vance gang which renewed the ties; 10 laborers and two 
operators directly at the ballast-cleaning machine; and 
about 30 men, a foreman and an assistant foreman in 
a tamping and surfacing gang behind the machine. 

Ahead of the cleaning operation the tie-removal gang 
jacked up the track 5 in, with track jacks, made necessary 
tic renewals, removed rail anchors, and tamped every 
fifth tie to hold the raise and carry the weight of the 
machine. As the machine moved forward extracting the 
ballast, wood blocks were placed under the ends of 
every fifth tie to maintain the level of the track, and 
these were removed progressively behind the machine 
as the cleaned ballast was returned to the track. The 
conveyor discharging the cleaned stone was moved back 
and forth across the track to distribute the ballast evenly 
in the cribs, on the shoulders and in the intertrack space. 
After distribution of the cleaned stone, the track behind 
the machine settled to a level about 1 in. below the 
original grade. 

Directly behind the machine the surfacing gang, 
equipped with a Nordberg power jack, raised the track 
back to its original grade and fork tamped enough ties 
to hold it there until the Multiple Tamper moved up. 
This machine, with one operator and four men shovel- 
ing in additional ballast, then tamped all the ties solidly. 
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At the beginning of a day’s work the ballast-cleaning 
machine, until it had moved forward a distance equiv- 
alent to its own length, i.e., until skeletonized track 
appeared behind it, discharged the cleaned ballast into 
a pile, which was then shoveled into a string of five 
push cars fitted with side boards. These loaded cars 
were then towed behind the machine until it had com- 
pleted the day’s work, at which time the digging chain 
was divided at the drive sprocket, and the right and 
left sides of the triangular frame were uncoupled from 
each other and laid down, along with the parted chain, 
beside the track, the base of the frame remaining under 
the track. After the machine had moved away, the cleaned 
stone carried on the push car was unloaded in the 
stretch of open track lying between the last point of 
discharge of the conveyor and the location of the digging 
chain. : 

To avoid overtime work the cleaning machine was 





usually stopped after it had worked about 6 hours. In 
the remaining 2 hours the tie-renewal gang dropped back 
behind the tamping machine to reapply the rail anchors 
and line the track while the surfacing gang tamped the 
track up to the digging chain. Thus the track each night 
was put in shape for service at reduced speed for all 
trains. 

The winch cable used on this machine was 335 ft. 
long, and in a full 8-hour day the machine was normally 
able to work the full length of the cable seven times, or 
2,345 ft. The average production for the entire job 
amounted to about 2,000 ft. a day. 

This track-renovation job was carried out under the 
general direction of A. N. Laird, chief engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Western, and R. A. Gravelle, engineer 
maintenance of way. In direct charge in the field were 
G. C. McDonald, track supervisor, and G. Stombaugh, 
assistant track supervisor. 





Diesels Continue 
To Replace 

Steam in Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia 


By B. K. MARTIN 


Pour new diesel-electric road-switchers recently delivered 
to Algeria and two to Morocco make a total of nearly 
one hundred units sent to Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia 
from the United States since 1946. The new units will 
permit almost complete diesel operation of 1,500 miles 
of main line in these countries. 

The locomotives are of the standard 1,600-hp. type 
and incorporate several new features for reducing main- 
tenance, at the same time retaining much of the type of 
the equipment used on the older units. 

The maximum speed of the Algerian units is 75 m.p.h., 
which is regularly attained by passenger trains on the 
long tangents between Algiers and Oran. Their speed 
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One of the units, delivered in 1946, which is 
still making its maximum mileage each month 


will also be higher than that of earlier types on the 
long two per cent grades between Algiers and Constan- 
tine where the maximum elevation is 3,000 ft. near Bou 
Arreridj in Eastern Algeria. 

Diesel operation on the Moroccan system begins at 
Fez, the eastern terminus of electric operation. From 
Fez to the Algerian frontier at Oujda, the diesels haul 
trains over the treeless mountains and valleys, through 
many long tunnels, and over spans which bridge nor- 
mally dry watercourses. A 300-mile line extends from 
Oujda south to the Sahara desert where there are large 
deposits of coal and minerals. The diesels for that line 
are equipped with special rotary air cleaners. 

Branch line service in Algeria and Tunisia, some, of 
which is narrow gage, is operated with rail cars of Frencn 
manufacture. 

As a silent reminder of the years before diesel opera- 
tion, many old steam locomotives are still stored at 
every main-line terminal; some of them are of the 
ponderous Garrett type. 

The new units were built by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamil- 
ton Corporation. 
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Punched card equipment was installed in the office of the 
general freight claim agent. Here a Remington Rand tabu- 
lating machine abstracts loss and damage distribution 





Scientifically designed, comfortable seating (known to con- 
tribute to efficiency) has been provided in many offices, 
including the central traffic bureau 


How the B. & O.s Office Methods 
Department Works Out Changes 


Cooperation the key to savings, better service to railroad’s 
patrons and better working conditions for clerical employees 


0. the Baltimore & Ohio most. of the work of the 
methods and procedures department has been done in 
making surveys of whole office (departmental or sub- 
departmental) operations, although some special assign- 
ments requiring solutions to specific questions have been 
undertaken.* Naturally, then, from the earliest stages of 
an overall office survey, large numbers of people are 
involved, at various times, in some way. In addition to 
methods department personnel, the office head, his assist- 
ants and supervisors, top management, head clerks, 
clerks, persons in other departments, employees of other 
railroads, as well as personnel of companies which supply 
office equipment and supplies, all get into the picture. 
The answer to any methods problem lies with many 
people, and the degree of rightness of the solution 
evolved is dependent on how well each person taking 
part in the survey handles. his individual part. This, above 
all, the methods and procedures supervisor finds it im- 
perative to remember. 


*A report of the department's activities appeared in Railway Age, July 
29, 1950, page 21. 


Written specially for Railway Age 


By C. A. STRICKLAND 


Manager, Office Methods and Procedures 
Baltimore & Ohio 


In undertaking an overall office survey on the B. & 
O., the study usually is conducted along the following 
lines: 

One or more joint conferences are held between the 
methods group and the office head—and his chief assist- 
ant—of the department being surveyed. At these con- 
ferences the purposes and objectives of the survey are 
discussed and the approach which the methods super- 
visor will follow in conducting the study is explained. 
Arrangements also are made for furnishing the methods 
department with details regarding procedures, rules and 
regulations, reports, office payrolls and other pertinent 
data. 

Meetings are scheduled also with subdepartmental 
supervisors, union officers and key employees. At these 
meetings many of the points covered at the previous 
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Fluorescent lighting was provided when methods and procedures 
were revised in the office of the superintendent of car service 


conferences are repeated. Further questions about all 
phases of the survey are encouraged so that the indi- 
vidual supervisor or clerk will: (1) understand his part 
in the study; (2) have dismissed his fears, if any, of 
adverse effects on his employment or pay status; and 
(3) realize that methods changes may occur on his job. 

Following these meetings, procedures, rules and regu- 
lations previously requested are collected, classified and 


ORE 


F indexed. An office floor plan is drawn showing the 
: location of each bureau or unit, and an organization 


chart is prepared which shows the number of employees 
by positions, sections and line of reporting. Frequently, 
functional charts summarizing the main duties of each 
section are prepared. 

Employees are requested to write detailed descrip- 
tions of each of their duties and to estimate the time 
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(Before) Loss and damage distribution statements (on in- 
dividual claims of patrons) formerly were padded, carbon 
paper was inserted between sheets by hand, and typing was 
done on manual machines 
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spent on those jobs during the study week. (A sample 
forms one of the illustrations.) These reports, naturally, 
are reviewed and approved by departmental supervisors 
before being referred to the methods group for study. 
All forms are collected and catalogued, and reports 
received and issued by the office are indexed and 
analyzed. Control records are installed to keep running 
reports of the office production while the study is in 
progress. Flow charts are developed to show the flow 
of work through the office. Process charts are drawn 
describing each step of an operation in sequence. Also, 
office equipment and machines are listed, along with 
date of purchase and their present condition. Any other 
data relative to the department’s work also are collected 
during the course’ of the survey. This procedure helps: 
(1) to organize the facts; (2) to make the analysis 
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(After) These statements now are typed on continuous forms 
with carbon interleaved and by electric typewriters which 
have automatic line finding attachments. Paper turnings 
are reduced from seven to two 
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In the general freight claims department Transdex and Roldex 
equipment was installed to make filing easier and faster 





An automatic Photostat machine was installed for quick and 
completely accurate copying 


easier; and (3) therefore to help the methods depart- 
ment make sure nothing has been “skipped.” 

Informal discussions are arranged with individual 
employees and supervisors to learn of any unusual 
situations which must be considered, and all employee 
suggestions for improvements are discussed and noted 
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Punch card equipment such as this 1.B.M. 602 electronic 
calculating punch handles car records and accounting 





Electric typewriters with dual feed devices facilitate prepara- 
tion of several documents simultaneously 


for possible application. In these talks problems are 
restated and ideas are developed which frequently can 
be worked into the overall plan. The primary object of 
these discussions is to focus the maximum amount of 
job experience and mental energy on the difficulties and 
thus obtain their s6lution. 
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The conference phase of the methods department’s 
work calls for the highest skill in teamwork and is usually 
the most difficult part of the entire process. Not only 
must the methods supervisor be thoroughly familiar 
with the office details, but he: (1) must remain objec- 
tive; (2) have a clear concept of standards to be at- 
tained; (3) be able to define problems correctly in meet- 
ing the standards; and (4), above all, be an expert in 
human relations. This latter is especially important in 
evolving a practical plan in which the employees actively 
participate. The plan then will be that of the depart- 
mental employees too, who will help put it into effect and 
make it work, and should, therefore, receive a full share 
of the credit for its success. 

As the new plan is developed, revised procedures are 
written and the proposal is evaluated as to anticipated 
results (costs and savings). This proposal is submitted 
to the departmental head for review and approval, along 
with requisitions for any required machines, equipment 
and forms. After approval by him, comes the actual in- 
stallation of the new equipment and forms, etc., and the 
training of employees in the new methods. 

Frequently, to assist in the instruction program, 
manuals outlining the various steps in the new work 
process are prepared and practice sessions are held. 
However, the greater part of the training generally is 
given on the job. Usually, it should be noted, production 
will decrease while employees are developing their skills, 
and some overtime may be required to keep work 
current. Generally this period is of short duration. 
Irregularities occasionally occur which have to be cleared 
up before the methods supervisor makes a final report 
of results. 

Several offices on the Baltimore & Ohio, especially in 
the accounting department, have developed—and are 
carrying through—broad programs of their own which 
have resulted in much improvement and. considerable 
monetary savings. Other departments, such as purchas- 
ing, traffic, operating, law and treasury, have undertaken 
specific projects, and have asked the office methods and 
procedures department to help with certain parts of the 














































































































PROCESS CHART 
PROCESS CHARTED EXPENSE AQQGOUNTS oo «=UNIT._AJ 2 USPARTMENT O00 
DATE 
olAl 3 a DESCRIPTION OF EACH STEP 
=| ; 8 j ~ grow WHAT & DoME—WHO DOES 
poe {1S 
Be Son5 | MRS. JACKSON PICKS UP FROM MAIL ROOK 
200 eAOl: BRINGS TO THIS DEPARTENT 
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__o8 DBE 
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° 207 Om DESK 
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Process chart of an operation before methods changes 
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POSITION DESCRIPTION 


BASIC FUNCTIONS OF POSITION: 
PASSENGER TRAIN & CAR MILEAGE—CONTRACT—MISCELLANEOUS 


Time 

Required 

SCOPE OF DUTIES AND ACTIVITIES Hrs. Min. 
Tallying passenger wheel reports by class of car and move . an 


Compiling figures for Niles-Ravenna statement and adding ....... : 
Compiling figures for Adamsburg-Gratztown statement and adding 2:00 
Checking Reading Company’s statement of cars against Train 29 

from Jersey City ....... +5 Sena PSE 
Add passenger car mileage ‘‘take off’ sheets . . 
Add special 2551A passenger car mileage statement and complete 6:30 
Enter total engine and passenger car mileage in yearly books 


by months ........ dss ove shane Rae ie icitaslc a iis wa wwe 2:00 
Adding sheets on car report . BEI Pa AES oP nT Nr a 1:00 
Computing mileage on official cars .......... Lp PEAT ERO ESE 1:30 
Computing mileage on parlor cars .........-. ' sect a tue katsigae ee 
Verify Pullman bills ... Sei ate a a eared BONE 1:00 
Verify Adamsburg-Gratztown bills .............. cphaane ee gatht 1:00 
Extend mileage in tally books—passenger cars ......-...-++: 2:00 
Add passenger engine mileage .............-++0+ee0eeeeeres :30 
an ; DEBE OE PO ERE EP OPE TPE ee 1:40 

eee 5 BO eh ee Eee tee SP ey ee 40:00 





job. However, the largest gains in efficiency appear to 
have been made in those offices where joint overall sur- 
veys were conducted by departmental supervisors and 
office methods personnel. This, it seems, is because: 

1. Office supervisors have knowledge of the details; 
responsibility for, and authority over, the office activi- 
ties; and relationships with other employees which have 
been developed after many years of association; and 

2. Methods supervisors are not as close to the work 
and usually can be, therefore, more objective. In addi- 
tion, they are able to concentrate on methods, without 
interruption by daily office problems and _ pressures. 
Also, the methods supervisor has been trained in the use 
of methods’ tools and has easy access to sources of spe- 
cialized help. 

This combination, plus the support and direction of 
top management; the cooperation, confidence and mutual 
respect existing between the methods staff and union 
officers, supervisors and other employees; and hard work 
have produced the results achieved by this program. 
These results are: (1) better services to patrons: (2) bet- 
ter working conditions for employees; and (3) payroll 
savings of about $600,000 annually. 
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Same operation after changes were effected 
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‘We will advocate that the Long Island Rail Road be re- 
organized . . . with the opportunity to reinvest earnings in 





the property to improve service and ultimately achieve again 
the financial soundness necessary to attract new capital’ 


P.R.R. Says Long Island Issue Is... 
Private vs. Government Ownership 


In presenting to the court the debtor’s plan of 
reorganization of the Long Island Rail Road on 
November 19, President Walter S. Franklin of 
the Pennsylvania issued a statement revealing the 
basic philosophy behind the somewhat movel pro- 
posals put forward by the debtor. The plan is 
discussed in the leading editorial article in this 
issue, and President Franklin’s statement is re- 
produced here in its entirety: 


The Long Island Rail Road Company as debtor in bank- 
ruptcy, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as 
creditor and stockholder, and the American Contract 
& Trust Co. as creditor, today filed with the Federal 
Court for the Eastern District of New York and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a plan for the re- 
organization of the Long Island Rail Road Company. 
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“The purpose of the plan is to provide Long Island 
Rail Road passengers with the kind of service that they 
want on a self-supporting basis, which is the only basis 
consistent with their own long-run interests and those 
of the general public. 

“The plan provides for private ownership, managed 
in the public interest under general rules laid down in 
advance to insure the management’s ability to produce 
the type of railroad service which is the objective of 
this plan. 

“It will come as no surprise to any person who be- 
lieves sincerely in the fundamental superiority of free 
enterprise, that our, plan proposes that the railroad be 
operated under these principles. One thing we do wish 
to emphasize is that we consider this the paramount 
issue over and above all other issues. 

“Free enterprise as it has been developed in America 
is the only form of business which has proved capable 
of providing progressively improved value to its cus- 
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the term free 
with adequate 
of capital and 


tomers. To be unmistakably clear, by 
enterprise we mean private ownership 
incentives for the continued investment 
adequate incentives for the reward of all individuals 
concerned with the enterprise to cause them to strive 
continuously to improve the value of goods or services 
delivered to its customers. 

“For the past twenty years the Long Island Rail Road, 
although in private ownership, has been so shackled by 
the public regulatory and taxing authorities that it has 
been rendered incapable of paying its own way, as a 
private enterprise must do. These shackles must now be 
stricken off if the sorry story of the New York city 
subways is not to be repeated. 

“No plan such as public ownership which provides 
that all taxpayers of Greater New York help pay for the 
transportation used by passengers on the Long Island is 
sound. No plan which provides that the passengers on 
the Long Island pay high fares in order to pay excessive 
taxes for the benefit of individual communities is sound. 
No plan which provides that some Long Island passengers 
subsidize the cost of parts of the railroad which have 
no hope of paying their own way is sound. 

“Today passengers on some portions of the Long 
Island are paying far less than the cost of providing the 
services they use. The majority of passengers are paying 
fares that, while just about sufficient to maintain the 
present level of the service they receive, do not provide 
earnings to buy new equipment to replace that being 
worn out, nor to improve the quality of the service as 
desired by the passengers. If the company were on a 
self-supporting basis, such needed improvements could 
be financed by new capital; but under conditions of 
strangulatory regulation capital is not attracted. 


Ever Mounting Tax Burden 


“The kind of regulation which has kept the Long 
Island from charging adequate fares has gone hand in 
hand with the imposition on the railroad of increasingly 
excessive taxes by the New York state and local authori- 
ties. This ever mounting tax burden has been one of 
the reasons why the Long Island has been unable to 
break even on the basis of the fares it was permitted to 
charge. There is no magic by which government can 
continue to collect high taxes from a public service and 
at the same time insist on low rates and fares which do 
not leave enough for the payment of taxes after defray- 
ing the costs of operation and replacement of facilities. 
The history of the Long Island Rail Road over the last 
twenty years is the story of a futile attempt to make 
such magic work. It has not done so and it will not do 
so in the future. No one has deeper interest in putting 
the Long Island on a self-supporting basis than the 
communities in which it is a taxpayer. Only if it is per- 
mitted to earn money can it provide a source of tax 
revenue to them, but if they tax it in excess of its capacity 
to pay, they will dry up the source of future revenues. — 

“The issue is broader than the problems of the Long 
Island Rail Road. In less immediate and less drastic 
form it is being presented today to all railroads, par- 
ticularly those serving the heavily populated northeastern 
portions of the country. By refusing to grant any in- 
creases whatever in Long Island Rail Road commutation 
fares during the years 1918 to 1947, when costs more 
than doubled, the New York Public Service Commission 
dramatized the dangers and the inevitable results of 
regulation which disregards the principles of successful 
enterprise. 

“What type. of ownership and management is best for 
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a public service enter- 
prise like the Long Is- 
land must now be de- 
cided. Already the de- 
cision has been _post- 
poned too long. The 
people of the Greater 
New York community 
should examine the 
consequences which 
will ensue if, by a 
policy of drift, the sit- 
uation is allowed to 
deteriorate further to- 
ward the eventuality of 
government ownership. 
Nobody _ concerned 
wants government own- 
ership, according to 
their statements, but 
there has been no 
serious effort hitherto on the part of the public authori- 
ties to prevent it. Accordingly, we now present a plan 
designed to meet the basic issue and propose a solution. 

“We are proposing and will advocate that the Long 
Island Rail Road be reorganized as a free enterprise 
with exemption from obstructionist regulation by the 
New York Public Service Commission in establishing 
adequate rates and fares; with limited rights to curtail 
service or otherwise reduce expenses on unprofitable 
portions of the railroad as an alternative to increasing 
fares on those sections; with complete relief from some 
taxes, and limited relief from other taxes when the rail- 
road does not earn enough to pay such taxes; with the 
opportunity to reinvest earnings in the property to im- 
prove service and ultimately achieve again the financial 
soundness that is necessary to attract new capital; to 
be operated in the public interest under a ceiling on earn- 
ings approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





Walter S. Franklin 


Unusual Plan for Unusual Conditions 


“The plan is unusual only because the conditions on 
the Long Island are unusual. 

“In the ordinary reorganization proceeding, the main 
problem is to scale down the fixed interest obligations of 
the debtor and adjust the claims of holders of different 
classes of securities. This is not the. key to the problem 
of the Long Island. Its financial difficulties have been 
due to different reasons, primarily the refusal of the 
New York commission to grant compensatory fares, ex- 
cessive state and local taxes, and the refusal to allow 
curtailed service for unprofitable operations. These causes 
have produced an operating deficit independent of the 
funded debt. 

“Normally a reorganization plan presented to the 
commission states the earnings record of past years and 
bases a proposed new capitalization on that record. We 
had hoped when the Long Island originally went into 
bankruptcy that the trustees would promptly take steps 
which would look toward the creation of such a record 
by pressing forward for increased fares, tax reductions, 
and needed abandonments. Because of the diversior of 
attention to other matters growing out of the two terrible 
wrecks, and other unusual factors that affected its earn- 
ings, this has not proved to be the case. 

“In the months ahead there will be an opportunity 
for the trustee to take the further steps which should 
be taken to reduce the Long Island’s expenses and in- 
crease its revenues, and thereby improve its earnings 
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Chesapeake & Ohio tray meals (above), use frozen food 
packaged by Frigidinner, Inc., of Philadelphia. Prices of com- 
plete meals are about 40 ver cent less than standard diner 
prices for similar items (Railway Age, December 3, page 16) 





results. Certainly the results of recent years, and par- 
ticularly 1951, cannot be taken as any proper indication 
of the Long Island’s future earning power. The recently 
published statement of the earnings results for the first 
nine months of 1951 presents an unfair and inaccurate 
basis for determining what its earning power would be 
if those things are done which now need to be done by 
the management of the road. 


Based on True Possibilities 


“Under these circumstances we cannot base our plan 
on the actual earnings record of recent years, and there- 
fore must base it on the true possibilities of the property. 
as shown by what its results would have been or would 
be if the Long Island were permitted to do the things 
which, in the interest of fairness, it should be permitted 
to do; and if it is granted relief from the causes which 
have been responsible for its past deficits. From our 
studies we believe that if those things are done and if 
the Long Island is granted the relief proposed in the 
plan, it can be made an effective instrument of public 
service on a sound financial basis. Our plan is based 
on the assumption that such relief will be granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, as the commis- 
sion has the power to do, and we will show to the com- 
mission that on that basis the road will have earnings 
which will merit a substantial capitalization. 

“The plan proposes that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall decide the fair capital value of the present 
Long Island property and shall decide a rate of earnings 
which the managers of the reorganized company should 
be allowed to maintain on the capital assets as they now 
exist and as they are increased through the purchase of 
new equipment and facilities. It proposes that the com- 
mission also set a ceiling on earnings to require that 
the managers reduce fares equitably, if earnings in two 
consecutive calendar years should exceed that ceiling. 

“The plan proposes that outstanding debts of the 
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Long Island Rail Road having top priority shall be paid 
in full from the sale of first mortgage bonds of the re- 
organized company to the extent necessary, that equip- 
ment obligations will be assumed by the new company, 
and that junior bonds and stock shall be issued by that 
company to replace the outstanding bonds and stock. 

“Through the years there was invested in the property 
of the Long Island Rail Road, mostly for expansions and 
improvements, a total of more than $100,000,000 sup- 
plied by the 186,000 stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. These were very real dollars. That money built 
the Long Island Rail Road, and the people who supplied 
it could not foresee the obstructionist regulatory practice 
which was subsequently followed by the New York 
State Public Service Commission. We are confident these 
people will receive justice from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Indispensable Service 


“It is universally agreed that the service performed by 
the Long Island Rail Road is indispensable. If the Long 
Island Rail Road, with its right-of-way, ties, tracks, elec- 
trical equipment, cars, engines, shops and other facili- 
ties, were not in existence, a great part of it would have 
to be reproduced, with the exception of certain lines and 
branches for which there is not sufficient public need to 
enable them to support themselves; and the cost of such 
reproduction at present prices would obviously be far 
greater than the amount which was expended to provide 
those facilities. 

“The basic principle upon which our law of public 
utility regulation has been built is simply to put a ceiling 
on the profits of such utilities. So long as profits are not 
excessive, management should be free to charge a 
sufficient price for services to allow it to improve those 
services to a level that is satisfactory to the public. 


Government Ownership the Alternative 


“In recent years, and in many places, there has been 
a tendency to lose sight of this principle. Our reorgan- 
ization plan brings it again to the front, and proposes 
that it be applied to the Long Island. The alternative is 
government ownership, either by immediate operation 
or, what is worse, by a slow process of attrition through 
successive compromises which seek to conceal the issues 
from a reluctant and unwilling public. Government 
ownership, however it may be disguised, means simply 
that in the end a further tax burden will be imposed on 
all the people, in addition to the enormous burden which 
they are already carrying, as is being so forcefully 
illustrated today by the New York city subways and 
the railroads of Great Britain. 

“Much that has been said and written in the New 
York community about the Long Island has been untrue. 
Emotion, rather than reason, often has furnished the 
stepping stones to conclusions. Under these circum- 
stances there will be some who will oppose this plan 
without studying it. We hope that most people will give 
it their earnest and understanding consideration. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad is not interested in the 
control of the Long Island Rail Road for the sake of 
control. Our interest is in the preservation of the prin- 
ciples which this plan represents and in the application 
of those principles to the Long Island. We are entirely 
willing that control of the Long Island should be trans- 
ferred, by proper means, to other hands under a form of 
management and control which will insure the consistent 
and effective application of those principles to the Long 
Island Rail Road as a private enterprise.” 
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$2,529,692,000 for Railroad 


Purchases in First Nine Months 


Donseatic railroad purchases of all types of materials in 
the first nine months of 1951 aggregated $2,529,692,000, 
an increase of $379,094,000 over the $2,150,598,000 of 





1951 RAILWAY PURCHASES* 


Nine Months 


Nine Months 








purchases in the comparable 1950 period. Commitments — aa — 

for purchase of rolling stock during this year’s first nine Equipment* $76,888 $818,621 $914,814 

months totaled $818,621,000, compared with $914,814,- Rail 7,289 75,143 74,934 

000 in the like period last year. Purchases of miscel- Crossties 9,783 72,452 40,573 

laneous materials amounted to $1,106,991,000, an in- Other Materials 1€2,502 1,106,991 684,109 

‘rease $4.22.882,000, sli > tha . | 

crease of $422,882,000, or slightly more than 61.8 per Total from Manufacturers $196,462 $2,073,207 —_ $1,714,430 

cent, over the $684,109,000 spent for such materials in Sead 45,797 456,485 436,168 

the first nine months ‘of 1950. 

September 1951 purchases totaled $242,169,000 and Grand Total $242,169 $2,529,692 $2,150,598 

included equipment commitments of $76,888,000 for mene S 

107 diesel-electric locomotive units, 9.657 freight-train “Subject to revision 

gid 97 . = **Amount placed on order 

cars and 37 passenger-train cars. 

SEPTEMBER* PURCHASES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS (Excl. Equip. & Fuel) 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Nine Months Totals ‘51 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (C00) And Other Years (000) 

Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Ant. % Change 
4 $85,813 + 39 an $132,392 — 10 : $743,823 + OP 
6 95,861 + 25 23,177 we 3 y 
my 96,102 a 24 053 a i 38 

15,892 Tr 3 629 — 2] 6 
73,661 + 62 622 : 4] 
6,046 + 24 423 — ger 
19.574 ; 783 — 15 6 
A j 2 a 
C 9574 
SEPTEMBER* PURCHASES OF RAIL 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Nine Months Totals ‘51 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) And Other Years (000) 
Yeer Amt. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Ant. > Change 
194 $7,691 — 5 $7,682 ws 5 poe 5 7 
7,220 +] 7,246 
112) - 2 M 7 — 
383 22 Ay — 10 
1 136 — 10 \ —2 ~s 
SEPTEMBER*® PURCHASES OF CROSSTIES 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Nine Months Totals ‘51 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) And Other Years (000) 

Year Ant. % Change Month Ant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 

}S4 $7, 8] . = 38 In $6,495 = a ] 4 $54 322 }- 2 

1946 7,608 + 2 Feb, 37 

1947 7,313 + 34 Mar 7,158 7 — 2 

948 9,093 + 8 Apr 7,215 + 19 

1949 7,29 + 34 May 8,624 . 

1950 4190 - 133 ine 245 57 79 

195] 9,783 July 8,657 - | 72,4 

A 10 10 904 


*Subject to revision 
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SEPTEMBER* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 








Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Nine Months Totals ‘51 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
4 >71,04 + 44 Jan. $118,215 - 13 1945 $633,185 + 15 
,03 2 Feb. 110,560 — 7 1946 620,104 + 79 
668 ome Mar. 131,823 — 22 1947 773,888 + 43 
416 ye Apr. 135,279 — 2 1948 860,043 29 
29 + 76 May 133,848 — 23 1949 735,397 +5 
+ June 126,737 — 19 ] 684,109 + 62 
July 123,530 we 7 1,106,991 
Aug 124,497 — 
Sept. 102,502 
SEPTEMBER* PURCHASES OF FUEL 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Nine Months Totals ‘51 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
4 $44,325 + 3 Jan $62,240 2 194 $418,943 + 9 
1,148 — 1] Feb 51,592 1946 405,916 12 
56,172 — 19 Mar. 57,053 1947 492,017 
7,7 — 34 Apr. 52,573 — }3 1948 626,317 
+8 + May 48 538 6 1949 442,295 + 3 
June 48,668 - 195 436,168 + 5 
5 July 42,825 7 195] 456,485 
A Q 47 289 
Sept 45,707 
SEPTEMBER* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. Equip.) 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Nine Months Totals ‘51 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) And Other Years (000) 
Year _ Amt. % Change Month fant. % Change Year Amt. % Change 
4 ‘ 138 rae Jon $194. 632 2 19045 $1,162,7 1. 47 
om is } 74.969 1946 1,135,808 
7 Mar. 204, 10 1947 1,404,039 + 2l 
Apr 203,202 - 19 194 1,618,227 5 
2 M y 200 949 l 332 428 ~— 2 
47 42 ; lune 193 1,235,784 
165,28 ily 183,60 10 1,711,071 
Aug 192.22 
pt 165,28 
SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF RAIL SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to . ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 
Year Ant. % — Month Amt. % Change Year ae % Change Month Amt. % Change 
Sept. 1, 1945 $25,611 -+ 6] $38,278 + 8 Sept. 1, 1945 $62,070 -+ 43 Jan. | $83,804 + 6 
1946 25,192 + 64 40,702 + 1 1946 74454 +19 Feb 88,036 + | 
47 29766 + 39 oS sae 1947 83,771 + 6 Mar. 91400 — 3 
948 32212 + 28 41880 — | 1948 78309 + 13 Apr. 87624 + | 
949 9 057 6 42416 — | 1949 92126 — 4 May 92,275 — 4 
50 7,452 10 41,246 _— 1950 83869 + 6 June 89287 — | 
5 (226 37821 + 9 1951 88,840 July 90524 — 2 
39827 + 4 Aug. 85973 + 3 
41,226 Sept 88,840 
SEPTEMBER*® INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to . ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 
Year Amt. ' % b Chenge Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
Cont ~ ews n $526,865 + 33 Sept. 1, 1945 $13,979 + 22 Jon. 1 $18,260 — 
+ SI Fel 549,054 + 28 1946 11,546 + 48 Feb. 20,238 — 16 
+ 27 Mar 567,592 + 24 1947 9978 +71 Mar, 19,887 — 14 
+ 15 Apr 603,574 + 17 1948 15927 + 7 Apr. 18775 — 9 
+ 18 624,097 + 13 1949 16,241 + 5 May 18,101 — 6 
37 649,055 + 8 1950 13,538 + 26 June 18390 — 7 
669550 + 5 1951 17,040 July 18221 — 6 
Ava. 692620 + 2 Aug 16457 + 4 
Sept 703 244 Sept 17,040 
SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF FUEL SEPTEMBER* TOTAL INVENTORIES? 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to Sept. “51 Compared to Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) Other Septs. (000) Other Months ‘51 (000) 
Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
Sept. 1, 1945 $55,333 + 11 lan. 1 $58,612 + 5 Sept. 1,1945 $605,103 -+ 51 Jan. 1 $725,819 2 26 
946 51944 + 18 59407 + 3 ; 1946 628,109 + 45 Feb. 757,437 + 20 
947 63,02 — 3 Mar 63,351 — 3 1947 742,039, + 23 Mar. 785,987 + 16 
948 91,850 — 33 Apr 62,26 — 2 1948 830,159 + 10 Apr. 814,152 + 12 
1949 71,341 — 14 May Soe. Bane 1949 814430 + 12 May 840,156 + 9 
1950 51,429- + 19 J 62,405 — 2 1950 701,293 + 3 June 860,383 + 6 
951 61,269 July 63,944 — 4 1951 911,619 Juiy 880,060 + 4 
Aug 63,422 — 3 Aug. 898299 + | 
Sept 61,269 Sept. 911,619 
*Subject to revision. 
tAll total inventory figures taken from 1.C.C. statement M-125 for the month indicated. 
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Diesel Fuel Dehydrator 


Diesel engines are reported to oper- 
ate with increased efficiency, reduced 
carbon formation and less corrosion of 
moving parts when using liquid fuels 
dehydrated by a new unit recently de- 
veloped by Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. With this device, free or entrained 
water is removed from the diesel fuel 
by passing it through dehydrating ele- 
ments consisting of a combination of 
wound cellulose cylinders, specially 
treated coalescing media, perforated 
metal and glass cloth. 

These elements are contained in a 
covered shell of heavy-gage steel. The 
unit has no moving parts, and it is 
said that, with reasonable care. the de- 
hydrating elements will function in- 
definitely. When the unit is used 
where the fuel oil contains unusually 
large volumes of water, a hydraulically 
balanced, automatic ejector is avail- 
able as an accessory. 


New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 


In field tests, according to the manu- 
facturer, the dehydrator has proved 
highly efficient in removing moisture 
from liquid fuels, and it is said that 
small quantities or large “slugs” of 
water can be removed with equal ease. 
The unit is available in capacities of 
350 g.p.m. or 600 g.p.m. The maxi- 
mum working pressure is 125 p.s.i. 








Improved Hyster Model 20 
Lift Truck 


Engineering changes in its Model 
20 lift truck, which the manufacturer 
says will permit much more versatile 
use, and at the same time make it un- 
necessary to carry around excess coun- 


terweight not needed on many jobs, 
have just been announced by the Hy- 
ster Company, Portland 8, Oregon. 
New load pin arms and upright assem- 
blies, with other modifications, will 
permit optional additional counter- 
weights on the standard 2,000-lb. ca- 
pacity model, thus increasing or de- 
creasing load-center or load capacity 
when needed. The manufacturer points 
out that removal of counterweights not 
needed for light loads results in fuel 
and maintenance economy and _ saves 
wear and tear on floors. 

For increasing the capacity or load 
center of the standard Model 20, a 
three-piece (363 lb. total) counter- 
weight is added to the truck, thus ex- 
tending the load center from the stand- 
ard 15 in. to 24 in. A skeleton counter- 
weight will reduce the capacity of the 
lightweight Model 20 to various 
weights at different load centers. 





Fast-Drying Surface Coatings 


Fast drying thermosetting solutions. 
the Fenolic 101 series, formulated to 
cure without heat by the addition of a 
catalyst, are now on the market, states 
the manufacturer, Thermo-Plasti-Set, 
Inc., New York. Made clear and in 
colors, Fenolic 101 becomes a part of 
the surface, according to its makers, 
rendering it highly resistant to fire, 
solvents, chemicals, fresh and _ salt 
water, humidity and abrasion. Fenolic 
101 can be applied to any unpainted 
porous material such as wood, molded 
pulp, fiber board, paper, masonite, 
gypsum plaster, concrete, brick, etc. 
It is not recommended for non-porous 
or previously painted surfaces. The 
manufacturer states that Fenolic 101 
dries to handle in 30-40 min. at 75-80 
deg. F. Succeeding coats can be ap- 
plied at two to three hour intervals, 
sanded at the end of a three to four 
hour drying period and final coats can 
be polished and rubbed, if desired, 
four to eight hours later. 

Application may be made by brush, 
spray, dip or roller coating. 





Before and after views of panels covered with three coats of lacquer (left) and 
three coats of Fenolic 101 (right), then subjected to the heat of burning acetone 
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Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 
6 —- % 

416 ain 5 

58,229 + 76 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Year Amt. % Change 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 
Year _ Amt. % Change 


’ | = 


SEPTEMBER* PURCHASES OF OTHER MATERIAL 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


ge 


iO WBRNAC 


Month Amt, % Chan 
Jan. $118,215 
Feb 110,560 — 
Mar. 131,823 
Apr. 135,279 — 
May 133,848 — 
June 126,737 — 
July 123,530 — 17 
Aug 124,497 — Ii 
Sept. 102,502 


SEPTEMBER* PURCHASES OF FUEL 
Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 

% Chan 





SEPTEMBER* TOTAL PURCHASES (Excl. 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Month Ant. % Chan 
Jan $194.6 2 a 
Feb 174,769 
Mar. 204,106 
Apr 203,202 
May 200,16 

e 193,09 

y 183,60 — 
Sep 165,28 


ge 


Equip.) 


ge 





Nine Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 


Year Ant. % Change 
194 $633,185 2 ae: 
1946 620,104 hf 
1947 773,888 + 4 
1948 860,043 + 29 
1949 735,397 sh 
1950 684,109 + 62 
195] 1,106,991 

Nine Months Totals ‘51 

And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change 
194 $418,943 + 
1946 405,916 + 12 
1947 492,017 
1948 626,317 3 
1949 442295 eR 
195 436,168 aS 
1951 456,485 


Nine Months Totals ‘51 
And Other Years (000) 
Year Amt. % Change 





SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF RAIL 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month 
Sept. 1, 1945 $25611 + 61 n. 1 
1946 - 192 = = 64 F 
47 29,766 + 39 ) 
4 32,212 + 28 Apr 
49 30057 + 6 
: 7 Ww +- e 
951 41.2% 
A 


Cant 


SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF OTHER MATERIAL 
Sept. “51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month 
Sept. 1, 1945 $448,110 +57 = Jan. 1 
1946 464.973 +51 F 
947 ‘Eck non LOT M 
948 611,961 + 15 A 
9 59665 + 18 \ 
950 51500 -- 37 
5S] 703244 
A 
¢ 


SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF FUEL 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Year Amt. % Change Month 
Sept. 1, 1945 $55,333 + 11 lan. 1 
1946 51944 +18 I 
1947 63,026 — 3 M 
1948 91850 -— 33 Apt 
Oo: 354° 4 M 
1950 51429: +19 bi 
1951 61,269 Ju 
Au 


*Subject to revision. 


SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF CROSSTIES 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
$38,278 + 8 Sept. 1, 1945 $62,070 43 Jan. 1 $83,804 + 6 
40,702 + 1 1946 74,454 19 Feb 88,036 + | 
43,757 — 6 1947 83,771 6 Mar. 91,400 — 3 
41,880 — |] 1948 78309 - 13 Apr. 87,624 + | 
42416 — 1 1949 9212 < May 92,275 — 4 
41,246 — 1950 83,869 6 June 89287 — | 
37821 + 9 195 8 840 July 90524 — 2 
39827 + 4 Aug. 85973 + 3 
41,226 Sept. 88,840 


SEPTEMBER* INVENTORIES OF SCRAP 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
$526,865 + 33 Sept 1945 $13,979 + 22 Jan. 1 $18,260 — 
549,054 + 28 1946 11546 + 48 Feb. 20,238 — 16 
567,592 + 24 1947 9978 +71 Mar, 19887 — 14 
603,574 +17 1948 15,927 q Apr. 18775 — 9 
624,097 + 13 1949 16241 + 5 May 18101 — 6 
649,055 + 8 1950 13538 + 26 June 18390 — 7 
669,550 + 5 1951 17,040 July 18,221 — 6 
692620 + 2 Aug. 16457 + 4 
703,244 Sept. 17,040 


SEPTEMBER* TOTAL INVENTORIES? 


Sept. “51 Compared to 
Other Septs. (000) 


Sept. ‘51 Compared to 
Other Months ‘51 (000) 


Amt. % Change Year Amt. % Change Month Amt. % Change 
$58,612 + 5 Sept. 1,1945 $605,103 + 5] Jan. | $725,819 + 26 
59,407 + 3 1946 628,109 + 45 Feb. 757,437 + 20 
63,351 — 3 1947 742039 + 23 Mar. 785,987 + 16 
6225 — 2 1948 830,159 + 10 Apr. 814.152 + 12 
63,267 — 3 1949 814430 + 12 May 840,156 + 9 
62,405 — 2 1950 701,293 30 June 860,383 + 6 
63,944 — 4 1951 911,619 Juty 880,060 + 4 
63,422 — 3 Aug. 898,299 + |] 
61,269 Sept. 911,619 


tAll total inventory figures taken from 1.C.C. statement M-125 for the month indicated. 
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New and Improved Products of the Manufacturers 








Diesel Fuel Dehydrator 


Diesel engines are reported to oper- 
ate with increased efficiency, reduced 
carbon formation and less corrosion of 
moving parts when using liquid fuels 
dehydrated by a new unit recently de- 
veloped by Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. With this device, free or entrained 
water is removed from the diesel fuel 
by passing it through dehydrating ele- 
ments consisting of a combination of 
wound cellulose cylinders, specially 
treated coalescing media, perforated 
metal and glass cloth. 

These elements are contained in a 
covered shell of heavy-gage steel. The 
unit has no moving parts, and it is 
said that, with reasonable care, the de- 
hydrating elements will function in- 
definitely. When the unit is used 
where the fuel oil contains unusually 
large volumes of water, a hydraulically 
balanced, automatic ejector is avail- 
able as an accessory. 





In field tests, according to the manu- 
facturer, the dehydrator has proved 
highly efficient in removing moisture 
from liquid fuels, and it is said that 
small quantities or large “slugs” of 
water can be removed with equal ease. 
The unit is available in capacities of 
350 g.p.m. or 600 g.p.m. The maxi- 
mum working pressure is 125 p.s.i. 








Improved Hyster Model 20 
Lift Truck 


Engineering changes in its Model 
20 lift truck, which the manufacturer 
says will permit much more versatile 
use, and at the same time make it un- 
necessary to carry around excess coun- 


Before and after views of panels covered with three coats of lacquer (left) and 
three coats of Fenolic 101 (right), then subjected to the heat of burning acetone 
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terweight not needed on many jobs, 
have just been announced by the Hy- 
ster Company, Portland 8, Oregon. 
New load pin arms and upright assem- 
blies, with other modifications, will 
permit optional additional counter- 
weights on the standard 2,000-lb. ca- 
pacity model, thus increasing or de- 
creasing load-center or load capacity 
when needed. The manufacturer points 
out that removal of counterweights not 
needed for light loads results in fuel 
and maintenance economy and saves 
wear and tear on floors. 

For increasing the capacity or load 
center of the standard Model 20, a 
three-piece (363 lb. total) counter- 
weight is added to the truck, thus ex- 
tending the load center from the stand- 
ard 15 in. to 24 in. A skeleton counter- 
weight will reduce the capacity of the 
lightweight Model 20 to various 
weights at different load centers. 





Fast-Drying Surface Coatings 


Fast drying thermosetting solutions, 
the Fenolic 101 series, formulated to 
cure without heat by the addition of a 
catalyst, are now on the market, states 
the manufacturer, Thermo-Plasti-Set, 
Inc., New York. Made clear and in 
colors, Fenolic 101 becomes a part of 
the surface, according to its makers, 
rendering it highly resistant to fire, 
solvents, chemicals, fresh and salt 
water, humidity and abrasion. Fenolic 
101 can be applied to any unpainted 
porous material such as wood, molded 
pulp, fiber board, paper, masonite, 
gypsum plaster, concrete, brick, etc. 
It is not recommended for non-porous 
or previously painted surfaces. The 
manufacturer states that Fenolic 101 
dries to handle in 30-40 min. at 75-80 
deg. F. Succeeding coats can be ap- 
plied at two to three hour intervals, 
sanded at the end of a three to four 
hour drying period and final coats can 


be polished and rubbed, if desired, 


four to eight hours later. 
Application may be made by brush, 
spray, dip or roller coating. 
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Investment Bankers Say 


RAILROADS NEED . 


@ Complete overhaul of national transportation policy 





@ Militant action by management 


e@ Intelligent public support 


This article is a condensation of the report 
of the Railroad Securities Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America, 
presented at the association's fortieth annual 
convention at Hollywood, Fla. The views ex- 
pressed are those of the committee. 


D oring 1951 the railroads will have spent nearly $1,- 
500 million for new equipment and new facilities. As a 
part of the program of financing these expenditures ap- 
proximately $275 million par value of equipment trust 
certificates will have been issued up to the date of this 
report. In addition, conditional sales agreements have 
been negotiated in a substantial amount... . 

Long term debt of $33,347,000 was issued for refund- 
ing purposes but no new money for capital improve- 
ments was raised in this manner. One railroad company 
raised about $5,000,000 by offering additional common 
shares to its stockholders. Except for this no new equity 
financing was undertaken. It is evident that the industry 
has financed a relatively small part of its capital ex- 
penditures program, relying instead on earnings and 
depreciation for the greater part of the necessary funds. 
The traditional types of equipment financing are practic- 
ally the only devices by which railroads in need of funds 
can secure them at a reasonable cost. 

Apathy toward railroad securities stems from two 
main causes: 

(1) A conviction that the industry is beset by so 
many fundamental problems that it is not a good long 
term risk. 

(2) The failure of investors to recognize that in spite 
of the performance and problems of the industry as a 
whole, many individual companies are capable of above- 
average performance and are not subject to the full im- 
pact of the industry's problems. 

At this time it would appear that railroad freight 
trafhe for 1951 will be approximately 5 per cent higher 
than for 1950. In spite of this favorable. traffic showing, 
estimated 1951 net income of $625,000,000 will be sub- 
stantially less than the $783,000,000 of net income re- 
ported for 1950. Even if allowance is made for the fact 
that total revenue for 1950 included about $149,000,000 
of back mail pay, only a part of which can properly be 
attributed to 1950 operations, it is evident that the level 
of railroad earnings has failed to keep pace with in- 
creased volume. . . . 

The most important reason for the decline in railroad 
income is the increase in operating expenses attributable 
to wages. Wage rates for many classes of railroad em- 
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ployees were increased early in the year and the opera- 
tion of escalator clauses in wage contracts caused further 
subsequent increases. . . . On the more favorable side, a 
further increase in railway mail pay compensation was 
granted during November and made retroactive to 
January 1. It is estimated that this will add about $75,- 
000,000 to gross revenues, an amount not insignificant 
by itself, but small by comparison with revenues lost be- 
cause of delay in securing a higher general level of 
freight rates. 


Vicious Circle 


Because the industry’s credit is at low ebb and because 
equity capital is not readily available, a large part of net 
income must be devoted to paying for capital expendi- 
tures. The prices of goods and services which the rail- 
roads must buy have increased tremendously in the last 
decade. Box cars have nearly doubled in price. Average 
hourly wage rates have more than doubled. When 
measured in terms of purchasing power, railroad net 
income compares unfavorably with the net income of 
earlier years and does not provide adequately for the fi- 
nancial needs of the carriers. 

Because the extent of railroad modernization programs 
is largely geared to available earnings rather than to the 
need for improvements, a vicious circle is created. Ade- 
quate earnings are one of the essential requirements for 
re-establishing railroad credit and to interest equity 
capital. 

Earnings depend in part on maintenance of high 
standards of operating efficiency. The maintenance of a 
high level of operating efficiency depends upon continu- 
ing expenditures for modernization, which in the absence 
of credit must come from earnings. 


In Terms of Purchasing Power 


Stated in another way, the adequacy of railroad earn- 
ings should be measured by the amount of purchasing 
power produced and not by the arbitrary and inflexible 
standard of rate of return on property investment. 
Further, present regulatory philosophy apparently gives 
much weight to the volume of traffic in prospect when 
considering what level of rates should be permitted to 
produce a reasonable amount of income. Under this 
policy, rates do not keep up with the cost of producing 
the transportation service, and volume is expected to 
make up the deficiency. This would seem to imply that 
in periods of declining traffic volume, rates should be 
raised to produce the required amount of income. No 
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other competitive enterprise could long survive under 
such unbusinesslike philosophy. 

Those who are prejudiced against railroad securities 
will point out that inadequate earnings are only one of 
the reasons for their attitude. They point to the increas- 
ing diversion of traffic to other forms of transportation 
and the failure of the railroad traffic index to keep pace 
with other indices of industrial production. While con- 
clusions drawn from such appraisals may not be entirely 
accurate, they are indicative of some of the fundamental 
problems which beset the railroad industry. These prob- 
lems are caused primarily by the continuing effects of 
an unsound and obsolete national transportation policy. 
A progress report issued in October by the domestic 
land and water transportation subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce notes: 


“Four factors mainly have been responsible for the im- 
poverishment of the railroads. First, competitors of the 
railroads are subject to a less restrictive type of regulation 
or exempted entirely from regulation. Second, the rail- 
roads have been prejudiced by the subsidization of many 
of their competitors. Third, railroads frequently have found 
it impossible to compete because, in the matter of rate 
determination, the exercise of managerial judgment and 
initiative has been curtailed unreasonably. Finally, the 
necessity and convenience provision of the law has been 
administered loosely, and as a result excessive facilities 
have been brought into existence through the issuance of 
excess certificates. é 

“We do not believe, however, that the financial difficulties 
of the railroads can be attributed to an unreasonably high 
level of rates, imprudent dividend policies, overcapitaliza- 
tion, lack of technological progress, poor management, or 
the absence of potential sources of equity capital.” 


Your committee concurs in these statements and 
recommends the report to all who are interested in an 
excellent study of the problems confronting our trans- 
portation agencies. 

Our economy cannot function without the railroads. 
Yet under today’s conditions there would be no incentive 
for private enterprise to undertake the construction of 
these facilities. A complete overhauling of our national 
transportation policy is essential to avoid a deterioration 
of the railroads to the point where the public interest 
will require that they be taken over by the government. 
The nationalization of this country’s railroads is a 
prospect which all friends of free enterprise should view 
with concern and do their utmost to prevent. The fact 
than an increasing number of public and private groups 
are aware of this is a measure of assurance that con- 
structive action will be forthcoming and a less pessimistic 
attitude toward the railroads justified. 


Responsibility of Management 


Railroad managements also have an opportunity and 
responsibility to win more friends to their cause. Militant 
and straightforward presentations such as one made 
recently by a senior executive of a large eastern railroad 
are more constructive than plaintive appeals. Frequently, 
in presenting and justifying revenue cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, representatives of the 
carriers overdo their pleas of dire poverty and imminent 
bankruptcy. Such pléadings are appraised on their merit 
by the well-informed I.C.C., but to investors they are 
persuasive reasons for shunning railroad securities. 

At the same time, but in contrast to the preceding 
comment, many railroad companies are reporting very 
large earnings per share on their common stocks. In 
many instances this is considered indicative of a high 
level of prosperity derived from a large return on prop- 
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‘Maintenance of a high level of operating efficiency depends 
upon continuing expenditures for modernization, which in the 
absence of credit must come from earnings” 


erty investment. This is a false impression. In most 
cases, large per share earnings are the result of a small 
stock capitalization against a large property investment 
earning only an average rate of return. The managers 
of such companies can correct such false impressions by 
increasing the number of shares outstanding either by 
stock dividends or stock split-ups. 

In viewing the results of railroad operations, it is ap- 
parent that carriers in some regions are less prosperous 
than others elsewhere for reasons largely outside their 
control, The improving service which shippers and 
travelers demand and deserve depends in large measure 
on the financial capacity of carriers to improve their 
plants. This is a national and not a regional problem. 
A west coast industry directing a shipment to the eastern 
seaboard is concerned with the adequacy of service to 
the final destination. So, too, is the traveler by passenger 
train. If there is a weak link in the chain it redounds 
to the discredit of the entire industry. Managers of the 
more prosperous companies in one region should not 
view with detachment the problems of the less prosperous 
companies in another region. Rather it should be viewed 
as a problem to be solved by mutual effort. It may well 
be necessary to promote consolidations, coordination of 
duplicate services, overhauling of rate division practices 
and special compensation for the more costly elements 
of service, such as terminal expense. 

One thing is certain, a breakdown of the national 
transportation system because of a weakness in the com- 
ponent parts is potent ammunition for those who seek 
to nationalize the country’s railroads. 

A concerted and intelligent effort by public and private 
groups and individuals will enable the railroads to con- 
tinue functioning adequately as the backbone of our 
national transportation system. The benefits that will 
accrue overshadow any singular selfish consideration. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Car Surpluses and Shortages 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ending 
December 1 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
December 6 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 





Plain Box ..... 764 1,383 
Auto Box ...... 469 30 
Foner: Sek... ss 1,233 1,413 
Gondola ....... 117 1,356 
PN cose. <3 51 1,060 
Covered Hopper . — — 
ee 5 See 1,748 25 
feet pee 118 208 
Refrigerator .... 2,721 23 
CN ar he: 265 107 








Diesels on Rock Island's 
Suburban Service 


On December 16 Chicago suburban 
patrons of the Rock Island will ride 
behind a steam locomotive for the 
last time. On the next day (when a 
slight service reduction becomes effec- 
tive), 17  specially-equipped diesel 
road-switchers will handle all suburb- 
an motive power assignments and the 
steam locomotives will begin their 
journey to the scrap pile. 

At one time, the Rock Island’s sub- 
urban service required 28 steam loco- 
motives. Dieselization began in January 
1949 with delivery of two 1,500-h.p. 
road-switchers by Fairbanks Morse 
& Co. They were geared for maximum 
speed of 85 m.p.h. and equipped with 





For the new diesel—a first assignment. 
Pacific—retirement and the boneyard. (Right) A miniature 
locomotive was presented to Rock Island President J. D. 
Farrington (second from left) by W. A. Cailison, vice-president 
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dual controls to eliminate need for 
turnarounds at terminals. Later, eight 
road passenger “A” units built by the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors displaced additional steam 
locomotives. 

On November 26, the Rock Island 
formally took delivery on the last of 
15 modified road-switchers built by 
the American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies. They, with the 
two Fairbanks-Morse units, will hence- 
forth handle all the Rock Island’s 
suburban motive power needs. The 
Electro-Motive units have been as- 
signed to other main line services. 

The new Alco-G. E. units have 
steam generators for train heating, 
special generators for the “head end” 
car lighting system, and controls ar- 
ranged to permit operation in either 
direction. Gear ratios permit operating 
speeds up to 80 m.p.h. Multiple-unit 
operation is provided for on all 15 
locomotives. 

The Rock Island’s suburban service 
extends from Chicago to Blue Island, 
Ill., and Joliet. Between 25,000 and 
30,000 passengers are handled daily. 
The road recently placed in service 
20 lightweight streamline suburban 
cars with  rapid-transit-type doors, 
while many of the older lightweight 
suburban cars have been extensively 
modernized. The new Alco-G. E. loco- 
motives represent an additional $2.6 
million investment solely for the road’s 
suburban patrons. 


Mediation Board Certifies 
Switchmen’s S.P. Victory 


The National Mediation Board has 
certified the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America as collective-bargain- 
ing representative of yardmen em- 
ployed by the Southern Pacific. The 
3.832 employees involved were for- 
merly represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, but S.U.N.A. 


For the veteran 


defeated that brotherhood in a recent 
election by a vote of 1,792 to 1,776. 

In another recent election, results 
of which were also certified by the 
board, organizations operating through 
the Railway Employees Department, 
American Federation of Labor, failed 
in an undertaking to supplant the 
United Railroad Workers of America, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
as representative of five groups of 
shop employees on the Pennsylvania. 


O'Neill, Nolte Join Rail- 
Air Wage Board 
Francis A. O'Neill, Jr., and Walter 


T. Nolte have been appointed to mem- 
berships on the Railroad and Airline 
Wage Board in the Economic Stabil- 
ization Agency. The appointments’ 
brought the board to its full comple- 
ment of three members, the third be- 
ing Nelson M. Bortz, who is also 
chairman. 

Mr. O'Neill will continue also as a 
member of the National Mediation 
Board. Mr. Nolte is chief of the Liti- 
gation Branch, Office of Alien Proper- 
ty, Department of Justice, and he will 
continue in that position. 

R.A.W.B. was set up pursuant to 
that provision of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act which required establishment 
of a separate agency to administer 
wage-stabilization controls for em- 
ployees subject to the Railway Labor 
Act. It applies to such employees spe- 
cial stabilization regulations which 
must, however, be consistent with 
E.S.A.’s general policies and stan- 
dards. 

R.A.W.B. recently issued  Rail- 
road and Airline Stabilization Regula- 
tion I which formally extended to 
railroad and airline employees the 
government’s cost-of-living policy and 
other outstanding wage and_ salary 
stabilization regulations 

The regulation, as Chairman Bortz 





of American Locomotive, as T. B. Ellis, district manager of 
General Electric, and F. R. Hosack, Rock Island’s general 
superintendent of motive power (extreme right), look on. 
Behind them is the final locomotive of the order 
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explained, validated adjustments 
which the carriers have made in the 
past four months under the self-ad- 
ministering features of orders of the 
Wage Stabilization and Salary Stabili- 
zation boards; and it will allow the 
carriers to continue to make such ad- 
justments without prior approval of 
R.A.W.B. However, Mr. Bortz also 
pointed out that the regulation is sub- 
jected to review and _ revision by 


R.A.W.B. 


Revised Rate Structure a 
Pressing Need, Says Faricy 


The railroad need for a rate struc- 
ture more nearly in line with increased 
costs is immediate and pressing if the 
carriers are to continue preparing for 
whatever emergency may lie ahead of 
the country, William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Railroads, said in Boston on Decem- 
ber 4. Addressing the Boston Adver- 
tising Club, Mr. Faricy added that 
“transportation, like advertising, la- 
bors under the disadvantage of being 
an intangible service, which unlike a 
tangible object, cannot be wrapped up 
in a bundle or put in a paper sack 
and carried home.” 

Many who accept the economic jus- 
tification of production costs, Mr. Fa- 
ricy said, take a different view when it 
comes to transportation costs. They 
seem to feel, he continued, that “costs 
incurred on a farm or in a factory 
somehow stand on a different footing 
from those incurred in moving mate- 
rials to the farm or factory or in tak- 
ing their products to market.” The 
A.A.R. president quoted a recent re- 
port of the subcommittee on land and 
water transportation of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which said “freight charges 
constitute a relatively small and de- 
creasing proportion of national in- 
come” and that “the proportion of 
such charges to the total value of com- 
modities transported has actually de- 
creased by almost half.” 


Coordinated Truck Service 
For B. & A. Patrons 


Effective November 19, the New 
York Central established three new 
truck routes on the Boston & Albany, 
serving generally the west end of that 
line. Trucking schedules are set up to 
tie in with the “Pacemaker” freight 
train and thus cut from 24 to 48 hours 
from time formerly required on deliv- 
eries to and from points as far west as 
Chicago. All trucks will operate out of 
Springfield, Mass., and will serve 13 
other Massachusetts cities and towns. 

Route One will serve Westfield, 
Woronoco, Huntington and Chester. 
Route Two also serves Chester and 
Westfield, and includes as well Dalton 
and Pittsfield. Route Three will serve 
Cheshire, Zylonite, Adams and North 
Adams. In addition, Middlefield will 
be served by a truck from Springfield 
three days per week if tonnage is 
available. Similarly, State Line will 
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be served from Pittsfield three days 


each week when tonnage justifies. 
West Springfield freight will be haul- 
ed to and from Springfield daily by a 
small truck. 


Royster Heads Transport 
Office in Commerce Dept. 


Paul F. Royster, formerly in the 
operating department of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, has been 
appointed director of the Office of 
Transportation in the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Office of Transportation is set 
up to provide staff assistance to the 
Secretary of Commerce in the study 
of domestic transportation problems. 
It assists in formulation of transporta- 
tion policies, programs and _ require- 
ments, and, according to the depart- 
ment, “does not engage in regulation 
or in operations.” 

A notice announcing Mr. Royster’s 
appointment also announced the ap- 
pointments of Edward Margolin as di- 
rector of the Carrier Division, and Dr. 
Beatrice Aitchison as director of tht 
Transport Economics Division, both 
within the Office of Transportation. 
Mr. Margolin joined the Commerce 
Department in 1948, but earlier had 
served in the traffic department of 
Sears Roebuck & Co. at Philadelphia. 
Dr. Aitchison was a transport eco- 
nomist with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for several years before 
joining the Department of Commerce 
last September. 

Mr. Royster went with the Com- 
merce Department last July after serv- 
ing briefly with the Defense Trans- 
port Administration. 


More Time for Compliance 
With New Diesel Brake Rule 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has set back, from January 1, 
1952, until March 1, 1952, the date 
by which railroads must have fitted 
diesel-electric locomotives built prior 
to January 1, 1951, with equipment 
required by the modified air-brake 
rule of the commission’s Rules and 
Instructions for Inspection and Test- 
ing of Locomotives Other Than Steam. 
The rule involved is Rule 205(a), 
and the modification was prescribed 
by a commission order of January 29, 
1951, in a proceeding docketed as Ex 
Parte 174. (Railway Age, February 
12, page 126.) 


Norfolk “Allowances” Are 
Subject of Army Complaint 


The Department of the Army has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to order railroads to “cease 
and desist” in their refusal to pay a 
wharfage and handling allowance on 
“military traffic” moving through 
Norfolk, Va. 

In a complaint filed with the com- 
mission, the army said the roads pay 
allowances of five cents per 100 lbs. 
on “commercial cargo,” but since 


May 1, 1951, have refused to pay a 
similar allowance on “military traf- 
fic.” The complaint is directed against 
more than 400 railroads. 

For years the carriers have pub- 
lished rates which apply shipside on 
trafic moving through Norfolk, the 
complaint said. It added that under 
such tariffs the roads absorb in the 
line-haul rates the cost of wharfage 
and handling or make allowances 
when they do not perform the service 
themselves. 

Refusal of the carriers to pay these 
allowances on “military traffic” forces 
the army to pay the full freight rates, 
and at the same time provides its own 
facilities and services, the complaint 
continued. It asked the I.-C.C. to find 
the carrier practices in violation of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. 


G M. & O. Shop Fire 
Report “Exaggerated” 


A widely circulated newspaper re- 
port to the effect that the Jackson, 
Tenn., shops of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio had been “ruined” in a fire that 
caused “damages estimated at $2 mil- 
lion,” was grossly exaggerated, a 
spokesman for the G. M. & O. told 
Railway Age. 

The fire, he said, actually was con- 
fined to a machine shop. Damage was 
not great and no employees had to be 
laid off. 

He added that 75 per cent of the 
equipment in the shop was quickly 
restored to service and that the shop 
would be fully restored in 30 days. 


M. W. Clement Honored 
By Philadelphia Group 


Martin W. Clement, chairman of 
the Pennsylvania, has been selected 
by the Philadelphia chapter of the 
Society of Industrial Realtors as the 
Philadelphian most responsible for 
the United States Steel Corporation 
locating its new steel plant in 
the greater Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. Mr. Clement was presented with 
the chapter’s annual award—a silver 
plaque—in Philadelphia on December 
4 at a dinner attended by many promi- 
nent business leaders of the commu- 
nity. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended December 1 totaled 821,- 
776 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on December 6 
This was an increase of 110,329 cars, 
or 15.5 per cent, compared with the 
previous holiday week; an increase of 
81,611 cars, or 11 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding week last year 
when loadings were reduced due to 
severe weather conditions in the east; 
and an increase of 127.853 cars, or 
18.4 per cent, compared with the 
equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended November 24 totaled 711,- 
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REVENUE TONS AND REVENUE TON-MILES—1951 compared with 1939 and 1950 


447 cars; the summary for that week, 
as compiled by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, A.ALR., follows: 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, Novernber 24 


District 1951 1950 1949 
Eastern ...... 118,408 118,685 114,100 
Allegheny .... 144,807 142,940 127,535 
Pocohontas ... 53,306 47 866 65,292 
Southern .... 120,821 117,273 114,564 
Northwestern 96,801 94,700 71,740 
Central Western 117,419 120,058 113,175 
Southwestern . 59,885 60,029 58,149 


Total Western 
Districts .... 274,105 274,787 243,064 


Total All Roads 711,447 701,551 664,555 


Commedities: 
Grain and grain 


products ... 49,349 50,355 42,199 
Livestock ..... 9,455 10,273 10,718 
Sia ae 145,763 128,369 180,898 
Cee: S655 cant 16,216 14,677 11,180 
Forest products 39,063 40,099 35,582 
Were ee 45,209 40,711 16,553 
Merchandise 

Saar 63,424 71,341 72,752 
Miscellaneous . 342,968 345,726 294,673 
November 24 711,447 701,551 664,555 
November 17 . 814,435 837,458 758,972 
November 10 . 791,403 839,880 635,823 
November 3 . 837,743 863,149 578,981 
October 27 863,961 887,935 591,315 





Cumulative total 


47 weeks 36,975,318 35,272,854 32,789,888 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
week ended November 24 totaled 86,- 
221 cars, compared with 83,545 cars 
for the previous week and 82,418 cars 
for the corresponding week last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 

November 24, 1951 .. 86,221 33,929 
November 25, 1950 .. 82,418 32,922 

Cumulative totals for 

Canada: 

November 24, 1951 .. 3,798,361 1,620,297 
November 25, 1950 .. 3,536,433 1,481,886 


Interchange Rules on 
Flood Damage Clarified 


In a circular letter dated November 
19, the Mechanical Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads re- 
ports that damage to a large number 
of freight cars partially or totally sub- 
merged during floods in the Midwest 
last summer caused many questions re- 
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garding responsibility, settlements, 
etc., which have been studied by the 
Arbitration Committee. The following 
interpretations have been approved: 

“Sec. (10) (1) of Rule 32 and Par. 
(12) Sec. (a) of Passenger Car Rule 8 
include damage to any part of the car; 
clean, oil, test and stencil of air brakes 
together with the work to be performed 
as outlined in Sec. V Supplement 1 of 
Instruction leaflet No. 2391 when brakes 
have been submerged: repacking of jour- 
nal boxes and all other work performed 
as specified in the Lubrication Manual; 
rusted or pitted journals; cleaning inside 
and outside of car and parts thereof of 
silt, mud, grease, tars, acids, etc.; paint- 
ing where necessary; renewal of sheathing, 
lining, flooring or ceiling, due to warped, 
split or contaminated condition; and _ in- 
cluding insulation which has been con- 
taminated or otherwise damaged. 

“Tf a car with flood damage concealed 
in ordinary inspection and without flood 
damage defect card attached is found to 
have been partly or totally submerged in 
flood, the 90-day limit for procuring joint 
inspection under Sec. (k) and Interpreta- 
tion 3 of Rule 4 is considered as beginning 
upon first receipt of car home after re- 
sponsibility is acknowledged by damaging 
line that car was in flood.” 


Freight Trains Collide 
Head-on: Five Dead 


A head-on collision between two 
Union Pacific freight trains at Or- 
chard, Idaho, November 25, resulted 
in the death of five U.P. employees— 
all of whom were in the two engine 
cahs at the time of the accident. 

The collision, which occurred in 
C.T.C. territory. was at a designated 
meeting point between an eastbound 
freight carrying about 117 cars, 57 of 
which were empties, and a 68-car west- 
bound freight: According to prelimi- 
nary reports, the eastbound train had 
halted on the main track parallel to 
the passing siding to await arrival of 
the westbound train. As the latter ap- 
proached, the head brakeman of the 
standing train left the cab of his loco- 
motive to assist the westbound crew 
switch their train onto the passing 


track. The westbound train failed to 
stop at the switch and continued on to 
strike the standing train at an esti- 
mated 25-30 m.p.h. The collision top- 
pled a coal chute onto the wreckage 
and all five diesel locomotive units and 
a number of cars caught fire. The un- 
injured head brakeman of the east- 
bound train was the only surviving 
member of either train’s head-end 
crew. 

The main track was cleared for oper- 
ations within 24 hours of the accident. 


Air Express Agreement 
Gets Temporary Approval 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
approved temporarily a renewed “air 
express” agreement | >tween the Rail- 
way Express Agency and 33 major 
air lines. The board found some 
features of the agreement “objection- 
able.” and therefore approved it only 
through December 31, 1952. 

Flaws in the new agreement, the 
C.A.B. said, include so-called “exclu- 
sive provisions” which give R.E.A. 
“a practical monopoly” of air express. 
It found that adequate proof “is lack- 
ing” that such a monopoly.“ controlled 
by the railroads, is necessary or de- 
sirable” in development of air express. 

The agreement is dated January 1, 
1951, and would terminate February 
28, 1954. It fixes terms and conditions 
under which R.E.A. will furnish per- 
sonnel and equipment for handling air 
express shipments. It also provides for 
accounting and settlement between the 
parties, and prescribes the duties and 
obligations of the air lines in trans- 
porting air express. 

C.A.B. noted that in a_ previous 
case it held that air lines should 
charge R.E.A. according to what it 
costs them to carry air express. Rates 
to be charged the public should then 
be determined and filed by the express 
agency. The board said the new agree- 
ment does not follow this procedure. 

Other provisions in the agreement 
to which C.A.B. objected included the 
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“formula” basi. for payments to 
R.E.A., and limits which the board 
said are imposed on its power to re- 
view air express rates. 

These reasons would ordinarily be 
grounds for disapproval of the agree- 
ment, but such disapproval of the 
agreement, would result in disruption 
of air express service at a time when 
the defense effort requires such service, 
the board said. It then concluded 
that public interest required the “tem- 
porary” approval. The parties mean- 
while may revise the agreement or 
submit proof that it is “not contrary” 
to the public interest. 


Young Sees “Brilliant”’ 
Future for Missouri Pacific 


Robert R. Young, chairman of the 
board of Alleghany Corporation, told 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
he thinks the Missouri Pacific faces a 
“brilliant” future, and in five or six 
years “startling things” could be done 
in the way of reducing fixed charges. 

“The values are there, and all that 
needs to be given is a chance for them 
to assert themselves. The values there 
are greater than they were in the Pere 
Marquette, the Nickel Plate, or the 
Alleghany.” 

Mr. Young appeared November 29 
as a witness in L-C.C. hearings on the 
Missouri Pacific reorganization plan. 
The commission held a week of hearings 
to determine whether it should recon- 
sider the plan approved in 1949. That 
plan is now before the courts. 

“I believe that the judicious appli- 
cation of the road’s cash balances and 
earnings to the purchase of debt at a 
discount would so rehabilitate the 
road’s credit, that within five years all 
of its bonds would be selling on the 
low interest rate basis, and that its 
preferred stock would be making 
marked progress in the payment of ac- 
cumulated dividends, and that the com- 
mon stock would be selling from 50 
to 100 dollars a share,” Mr. Young de- 
clared. 

Alleghany owns 51 per cent of the 
M.P. common stock, consisting of 
418,000 shares. According to Mr. 
Young, the corporation paid $33 mil- 
lion for its stock. It would be wiped 
out under the 1949 reorganization plan, 
and Alleghany has thus developed as a 
leader in the fight against the plan. 

Twelve of the 15 directors of the 
debtor corporation are elected with 
Alleghany support. At the. latest hear- 
ings on the reorganization plan, the 
debtor and Alleghany were endeavor- 
ing to show that future prospects of 
the M.P. are, as Mr. Young said, 
“brilliant.” When P. J. Neff, chief 
operating officer for the trustee, testified 
otherwise he was fired as “president” 
of the road. (Railway Age, December 
3, page 14). 

Although there was opposition to the 
introduction of Mr. Young as a “debt 
reduction specialist,” the Alleghany 
chairman’s testimony on November 29 
included a discussion of his role in 
reducing debt on the P.M., the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and at 
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Alleghany. He said the same results 
could be accomplished on the M.P. 
today. 

“T say it is a national disgrace that 
these refunding bonds, the first mort- 
gage on the Missouri Pacific have been 
paying five per cent over all of these 
years, when a little application of 
energy and good faith could have re- 
financed them on a 2.9 basis,” Mr. 
Young told the commission. 

T. C. Davis, chairman of the board 
of the debtor corporation, was the final 
witness before the hearings closed. He 
told the commission the M.P. is “no 
longer in need of Section 77 (of the 
Bankruptcy Act).” 

“What we do need and desire is a 
‘straight from the shoulder’ solution 
through the application of the Ma- 
haffie Act,” Mr. Davis declared. 


S-W Hot-Spray Freight Car 
Paint Process Demonstrated 


Hot-spray application of freight cai 
finishes was inaugurated on Novembe 
28 at the Michigan City, Ind., plant of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company, by the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company. in a demonstration 
witnessed by a party of railway ofh- 
cers and supervisors and representa- 
tives of the press. The process, devel- 
oped as the result of a joint research 
program of the two companies, util- 
izes heat instead of thinners as a vis- 
cosity reducing medium and employs 
a hot-spray freight car enamel devel- 
oped by Sherwin-Williams. 

In applying the S-W Hot-Spray Ena- 
mel a conventional primer is used 


prior to the hot-spray application. If 
desired, however, the primer may also 
be hot-sprayed, as this insures a more 
uniform primer viscosity under vary- 
ing atmospheric conditions and _ re- 
duces over-spray. The S-W Hot-Spray 
Enamel is a_ synthetic finish which 
contains a much smaller volume of 
thinners than is employed in conven- 
tional freight car paint; because of 
its higher solids content, one coat of 
the ‘hot finish is applied instead of two 
coats of conventional paint. With this 
process there is better performance 
and control in application under ad- 
verse shop temperature conditions 
and, because of greater coverage per 
gallon and elimination of a second 
coat, utilization of paint-shop capa- 
city and of spray equipment is in- 
creased. These factors, and the reduc- 
tion in direct labor time of applying 
the finish, result in lowering the cost 
of overall finishing operations. 

The hot-spray system was first ap- 
plied experimentally in fimishing 10 
steel freight cars for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific in 1948. C. B. 
Bull, general manager of the trans- 
portation sales division of Sherwin- 
Williams, indicated that these cars to- 
day promise exceptional durability 
and retention of color and gloss. “Af- 
ter three years of rigorous service.” 
he said, “the finish on these cars is 
evidence that one application of hot- 
spray enamel is equivalent, if not su- 
perior, to two coats of conventional 
paint.” The hot-spray process demon- 
strates uniform coverage and hiding, 
eliminates crawling and blooming of 
the finish, and shows less tendency to 
orange-peel, sag or curtain. Commer- 





Attending the November 28 demonstration of the Sherwin-Williams hot-spray freight 
car painting process at Pullman-Standard’s Michigan City plant were: 


J. J. Aiken, C.R.1 & P.; B. J. Huff, and H. E. 
Kneedler, C. & E.I.; V. G. Small and G. M. Flaj- 
nik, EJ. & E.; A. E. Hinson, Southern; H. J. Pol- 
lock and C. W. Preston, B. & O.; G. S. Glaiber, 
N.Y.C.; A. ®. Cripe, C. & O.; J. R. Gilmore, 
N. & W.; J. W. Hebden, L. & N.; G. J. Jaeger, 
Fruit Growers Express; J. S. Pritchard, A.T. & S.F.; 
. R. Kassick and R. Jacobs, M.St.P. & S.S.M.; 
c. B. Bull, J. W. Wernicke, R. H. Hill, H. M. 


Faber, R. J. Collins, A. Brolin, P. J. Stratton and 
S. L. Bajownik, all of Sherwin-Williams; A. S. 
Bostwick, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; Chas. 
Behrens, Modern Railroads; Nancy Ford, Wall 
Street Journal; H. C. Fornwall, Bede Products, 
Inc.; and A. A. Logmann, P. F. Behn, R. M. 
Shaver, Paul Ackerman and F. P. Adler, all of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany 
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cial equipment for heating the ena- 
mel, and the primer if that is to be 
applied hot, are available from a num- 
ber of heater manufacturers. Conven- 
tional type spray guns are used. 

The hot-spray finish is being ap- 
plied to a lot of 250 steel freight cars 
for the Rock Island; part of this lot 
were going through the shop at the 
time of the demonstration on Novem- 


ber 28. 


Northwestern U. Awards 
Go to Railroad Officers 


Among the 100 persons who re- 
ceived “Centennial Awards for the 
Northwest Territory” at the centennial 
convocation of Northwestern Univer- 
sity on December 2 were Ralph Budd, 
chairman of the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority and former president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; John 
D. Farrington, president of the Chi- 
eago. Rock Island & Pacific; and 
Fred G. Gurley, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Awards were given to the recipients 
in recognition of “the impress they 
have made upon their generation dur- 
ing a lifetime of distinguished service 
as residents of one of the states which 


ORGANIZATIONS 


A list of meetings and conventions 
appears on pages 86 and 88. 





C. L. Patterson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lehigh Valley, 
has been elected president of the New 
York Railroad Club. Other officers 
also elected are: First vice-president, 
J. A. Schwab, assistant vice-president, 
Pennsylvania; second vice-president, 
F. B. Hank, general manager, New 
York Central; third vice-president; 
A. E. Kriesien, assistant vice-president 
and general manager, Erie; treasurer. 
P. M. Kelly, comptroller, Central of 
New Jersey; finance committee, R. I. 
Huyler, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh & 
Hudson River; executive members at 
large, M. A. Vickers and J. E. Daven- 
port, representatives, Bethlehem Steel 
Company; R. G. Sonquist, vice-presi- 
dent, Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company; J. E. Brown, 
vice-president, Magnus Metals Corpor- 
ation; E. Laterman, district manager, 
Champion River Company; J. G. Lyne, 
president. Simmons-Boardman Pub- 


‘lishing Corporation; F. J. Murray, 


purchasing agent, Lehigh Valley, and 
C. F. Bayer, manager, purchases and 
stores, Delaware, Lackawanna & 


Western. 


The third Regional Transporta- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States with the cooperation 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be held in the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, on December 
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comprised the original Northwest Ter- 
ritory.” 


Cast Steel Wheels to Be 
Tested in Freight Service 


The General Committee of the Me- 
chanical Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, in a meeting at 
Chicago on November 16, approved 
the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Wheels that authority be grant- 
ed to manufacture and place in serv- 
ice under interchange freight cars up 
to 1,000 experimental! cast-steel wheels 
with carbon content of 1.50 per cent 
and up to 1,000 wheels with carbon 
content of 0.75 per cent. 


Hearing in Union-Shop 
Cases Begin December 11 


The Emergency board which Presi- 
dent Truman appointed to investigate 
the union-shop cases, will begin public 
hearings at Washington, D. C., on 
December 11. The cases involved de- 
mands of unions representing railroad 
non-operating employees for agree- 
ments providing for the union shop 
and check off of union dues. (Rail- 
way Age, November 26, page 49.) 


12 and 13, as reported in Railway Age, 
October 22, page 60. Speakers at the 
morning session of December 12 will 
be Harold F. Hammond, manager, 
transportation and communication de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce; 
Hugh W. Cross, member, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and C. H. 
Beard, general traffic manager, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. U. S. Sena- 
tor John W. Bricker will be the speak- 
er at the luncheon session. At the af- 
ternoon session of the 12th, speakers 
will be Cleve H. Pomeroy, president, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co.: J .C. Allen, general traffic mana- 
ger, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; J. R. 
Staley, vice-president, Quaker Oats 








E. D. Sheffe, general traffic manager 
of the Esso Standard Oil Company, who 
has been elected president of the Traffic 
Club of New York 





Company; and Charles W. Braden, 
general traffic manager, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation. On De- 
cember 13, morning session, a carrier 
roundtable discussion will be held, 
with Andrew H. Brown, transportation 
commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, acting as chairman. In- 
cluded in the panel will be L. L. 
White, president, New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. Following a luncheon on 
the 13th, an informal roundtable dis- 
cussion is scheduled, with Verne Sulli- 
van, assistant manager, transportation 
and communication department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.. as 
moderator. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


P.R.R. Orders 199 Diesel 
Units; 5,000 Freight Cars 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 199 
diesel-electric locomotive units costing 
$30,203,000; 3,600 gondola cars, 1,000 
box cars, 200 covered hopper cars and 
200 flat cars costing $29,390,000; and 
100,000 tons of rail costing $7,200,- 
000; and has appropriated approxi- 
mately $4,800,000 for heavy repairs 
to existing freight cars, Walter S. 
Franklin, president, has announced. 

The motive power was ordered as 
follows: Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation—1l2 _1,- 
500-hp. road-freight units (8 “A” and 
4 “B”), 13 1,500-hp. road-switching 
units,, 32 1,200-hp. yard-switching 
units and 22 2,250-hp. passenger “A” 
units; American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies — 13  1,000-hp. 
yard-switching units, 2 1,000-hp. road- 
switching units, 33 1,600-hp. road- 
switching units and 6 1,600-hp. 6-mo- 
tor road-switching units; Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation—44 1,200- 
hp. yard-switching units, 1 1,200-hp. 
road-switching unit and 8 2,400-hp. 
transfer units; Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.—13 1,200-hp. yard-switching units. 
Deliveries are scheduled to begin next 
April. When completed, the P. R. R.’s 
diesel fleet will include 1,348 locomo- 
tives with total horsepower of 2,605,- 
770. 

All new cars will be built in the 
road’s Altoona, Pa., shops and are 
scheduled to be put into service be- 
ginning next April at a monthly rate 
of 200 to 400 cars, depending on steel 
allocations. 

Of the rail, all for 1952 delivery. 
50,000 tons will be rolled by the 
United States Steel Company, 44,000 
tons by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
and 6.000 tons by the Inland Steel 
Company. 

“This announcement,” Mr. Frank- 
lin said, “brings the Pennsylvania’s 
new and rehabilitated equipment pro- 
gram for the last few years to over 
$650,000,000 and emphasizes the tre- 
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NEW POWER SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF IN LESS THAN 4 YEARS! 


many years, the Terminal Railroad 
sociation of St. Louis generated d c for 
shop machinery. But the age of the 
im generators, coupled with rising oper- 
ig and maintenance costs, made re- 
cement necessary. 


After careful consideration it was decided 
use electric utility power and install these 
G-E sealed-ignitron mercury-arc rectifiers. 
his kept first cost low and avoided the 


necessity of converting the machine drives 
to a-c. Actual costs of operating and main- 
tenance in 1947 were adjusted to present 
1951 wages and materials prices. The sav- 
ings will pay for the installation in three 
years and six months. 


Get your G-E representative to show yo 
how modern G-E power equipment will pay 
for itself —often sooner than you think 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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cial equipment for heating the ena- 
mel, and the primer if that is to be 
applied hot, are available from a num- 
ber of heater manufacturers. Conven- 
tional type spray guns are used. 

The hot-spray finish is being ap- 
plied to a lot of 250 steel freight cars 
for the Rock Island; part of this lot 
were going through the shop at the 
time of the demonstration on Novem- 


ber 28. 


Northwestern U. Awards 
Go to Railroad Officers 


Among the 100 persons who re- 
ceived “Centennial Awards for the 
Northwest Territory” at the centennial 
convocation of Northwestern Univer- 
sity on December 2 were Ralph Budd, 
chairman of the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority and former president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; John 
D. Farrington, president of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; and 
Fred G. Gurley, president of the Atchi- 
son. Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Awards were given to the recipients 
in recognition of “the impress they 
have made upon their generation dur- 
ing a lifetime of distinguished service 
as residents of one of the states which 
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appears on pages 86 and 88. 





C. L. Patterson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lehigh Valley, 
has been elected president of the New 
York Railroad Club. Other officers 
also elected are: First vice-president, 
J. A. Schwab, assistant vice-president, 
Pennsylvania; second vice-president, 
F. B. Hank, general manager, New 
York Central; third vice-president; 
A. E. Kriesien, assistant vice-president 
and general manager, Erie; treasurer. 
P. M. Kelly, comptroller, Central of 
New , Jersey; finance committee, R. I. 
Huyler, secretary-treasurer, Lehigh & 
Hudson River; executive members at 
large, M. A. Vickers and J. E. Daven- 
port, representatives. Bethlehem Steel 
Company; R. G. Sonquist, vice-presi- 
dent, Standard Railway Equipment 
Manufacturing Company; J. E. Brown, 
vice-president, Magnus Metals Corpor- 
ation; E. Laterman, district manager, 
Champion River Company; J. G. Lyne, 
president. Simmons-Boardman  Pub- 


‘lishing Corporation; F. J. Murray, 


purchasing agent, Lehigh Valley, and 
C. F. Bayer, manager, purchases and 
stores, Delaware, Lackawanna & 


Western. 


The third Regional Transporta- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States with the cooperation 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, will be held in the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, on Decembe1 
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Cast Steel Wheels to Be 
Tested in Freight Service 


The General Committee of the Me- 
chanical Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, in a meeting at 
Chicago on November 16, approved 
the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Wheels that authority be grant- 
ed to manufacture and place in serv- 
ice under interchange freight cars up 
to 1,000 experimental cast-steel wheels 
with carbon content of 1.50 per cent 
and up to 1,000 wheels with carbon 
content of 0.75 per cent. 


Hearing in Union-Shop 
Cases Begin December 11 


The Emergency board which Presi- 
dent Truman appointed to investigate 
the union-shop cases, will begin public 
hearings at Washington, D. C., on 
December 11. The cases involved de- 
mands of unions representing railroad 
non-operating employees for agree- 
ments providing for the union shop 
and check off of union dues. (Rail- 
way Age, November 26, page 49.) 


12 and 13, as reported in Railway Age, 
October 22, page 60. Speakers at the 
morning session of December 12 will 
be Harold F. Hammond, manager, 
transportation and communication de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce; 
Hugh W. Cross, member, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and C. H. 
Beard, general traffic manager, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. U. S. Sena- 
tor John W. Bricker will be the speak- 
er at the luncheon session. At the af- 
ternoon session of the 12th, speakers 
will be Cleve H. Pomeroy, president, 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co.: J .C. Allen, general traffic mana- 
ger, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; J. R 
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E. D. Sheffe, general traffic manager 
of the Esso Standard Oil Company, who 
has been elected president of the Traffic 
Club of New York 


Company; and Charles W. Braden, 
general traffic manager, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation. On De- 
cember 13, morning session, a carrier 
roundtable discussion will be held, 
with Andrew H. Brown, transportation 
commissioner, Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, acting as chairman. In- 
cluded in the panel will be L. L. 
White, president, New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. Following a luncheon on 
the 13th, an informal roundtable dis- 
cussion is scheduled, with Verne Sulli- 
van, assistant manager, transportation 
and communication department, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S., as 
moderator. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


P.R.R. Orders 199 Diesel 
Units; 5,000 Freight Cars 


The Pennsylvania has ordered 199 
diesel-electric locomotive units costing 
$30,203,000; 3,600 gondola cars, 1,000 
box cars, 200 covered hopper cars and 
200 flat cars costing $29,390,000; and 
100,000 tons of rail costing $7,200,- 
000; and has appropriated approxi- 
mately $4,800,000 for heavy repairs 
to existing freight cars, Walter S. 
Franklin, president, has announced. 

The motive power was ordered as 
follows: Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation—l2_1,- 
500-hp. road-freight units (8 “A” and 
4 “B”), 13 1,500-hp. road-switching 
units,, 32 1,200-hp. yard-switching 
units and 22 2,250-hp. passenger “A” 
units; American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies — 13 1,000-hp. 
yard-switching units, 2 1,000-hp. road- 
switching units, 33 1,600-hp. road- 
switching units and 6 1,600-hp. 6-mo- 
tor road-switching units; Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation—44 1,200- 
hp. yard-switching units, 1 1,200-hp. 
road-switching unit and 8 2,400-hp. 
transfer units; Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co.—13 1,200-hp. yard-switching units. 
Deliveries are scheduled to begin next 
April. When completed, the P. R. R.’s 
diesel fleet will include 1,348 locomo- 
tives with total horsepower of 2,605,- 
770. 

All new cars will be built in the 
road’s Altoona, Pa., shops and are 
scheduled to be put into service be- 
ginning next April at a monthly rate 
of 200 to 400 cars, depending on steel 
allocations. 

Of the rail, all for 1952 debivery. 
50,000 tons will be rolled by the 
United States Steel Company, 44,000 
tons by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
and 6,000 tons by the Inland Steel 
Company. 

“This announcement,” Mr. Frank- 
lin said, “brings the Pennsylvania’s 
new and rehabilitated equipment pro- 
gram for the last few years to over 
$650,000,000 and emphasizes the tre- 
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NEW POWER SYSTEM PAYS FOR ITSELF IN LESS THAN 4 YEARS! 


For many years, the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis generated dc for 
its shop machinery. But the age of the 
steam generators, coupled with rising oper- 
ating and maintenance costs, made re- 
placement necessary. 


After careful consideration it was decided 
to use electric utility power and install these 
G-E sealed-ignitron mercury-arc rectifiers. 
This kept first cost low and avoided the 


necessity of converting the machine drives 
to a-c. Actual costs of operating and main- 
tenance in 1947 were adjusted to present 
1951 wages and materials prices. The sav- 
ings will pay for the installation in three 
years and six months. 


Get your G-E representative to show yo 
how modern G-E power equipment will pay 
for itself —often sooner than you think! 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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mendous capital needs of the rail- 
roads in these times of inflation. De- 
preciation funds available cover less 
than half the cost of replacing worn 
out equipment with new and modern 
equipment.” 


T. C. Asks Bids on Cars, 
Locomotives and Cranes 


The Transportation Corps has re- 
quested bids on 2,000 40-ton box cars, 
1,000 10,000-gal. tank cars, 717 40-ton 
flat cars, 681 40-ton low-side gondola 
cars, 89 kitchen-troop-hospital cars, 20 
1.200-hp. 120-ton diesel-electric loco- 
motive units and 10 25-ton diesel-me- 
chanical locomotive cranes. All equip- 
ment is for the Army. The box, flat 
and gondola cars, locomotive units 
and cranes are for foreign service. 


FREIGHT CARS 
The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio’s 


board of directors has authorized con- 
struction of 200 pulpwood cars at a 
cost of approximately $1,125,000. The 
cars will be built by company forces, 
but it has not yet been determined at 
which shops the work will be done. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie has ordered 50 70- 
ton ballast cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Three Roads Order 
29 New Sleeping Cars 


What may be the largest single or- 
der for sleeping cars this year was 
placed by the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis with the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company on De- 
cember 4. The order calls for 29 iden- 
tical combination bedroom, roomette 
and open section cars costing $163,000 
each—or a total of $4,727,000. De- 
livery is contemplated for the first 
quarter of 1953. 

The lightweight cars will contain four 
bedrooms, six roomettes and four open 
sections. Both the bedrooms and 
roomettes will have circulating ice wa- 
ter and individual air conditioning con- 
trols. The bedrooms will be arranged 
for occupation en suite if desired. 

The roads plan to assign the new 
cars to the “Georgian” (between Chi- 
cago and Atlanta, Ga.) and the “Hum- 
ming Bird” (between Chicago and New 
Orleans, La.) as well as to certain 
other North-South trains. Because all 
of the cars are identical, they will be 
used flexibly between the roads’ joint 
services as conditions warrant. 


SIGNALING 


The Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company four sets of four-in- 
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dication type E coded continuous cab 
signal and speed control equipment, 
to be installed on diesel-electric loco- 
motives being built for the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





George Johnston Shannon, of- 
fice engineer with the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie since 1947, has joined the 
General Railway Signal Company 
as sales engineer, with headquarters at 
New York. The company has made 
the following additional changes in 
its sales staff: James D. Estrich, en- 
gineer in the office of the sales vice- 
president, has been transferred to the 
St. Louis sales office as sales engineer. 
succeeding Carl V. Scully, who has 
been transferred to the New York 
sales office; John J. Shapley, for- 
merly sales engineer at New York. 
has been appointed sales representa- 
tive in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; and 
John W. Porter, formerly signal en- 
gineer to the New Zealand Govern- 
ment Railways, has been appointed 
export manager, with headquarters at 
Rochester, N. Y 


Ralph W. Sponseller, Jr., has 
been appointed sales representative in 
the Detroit branch of the Berger 
Manufacturing division of Republic 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Sponseller 
joined the sales division of Berge: 
Manufacturing in 1949. 


Robert E. Cook, formerly field 
engineer with the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company at Cleveland, has 
been appointed sales engineer of the 
steel and tube division of the Cleve- 


land office. 








R. P. Parshall, formerly manager of the 
Milwaukee branch of the Cummins 
Diesel Sales Corporation, Chicago, has 
joined the Cummins regional organiza- 
tion as regional manager—southeastern 
region, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. 





H. L. Ludwig, formerly signal 
engineer for the Union Switch & 
Signal division of Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, has been appointed 
assistant chief commercial engineer, 
and Albert Beswick, formerly gen- 
eral shop superintendent, has _ been 
appointed works manager. 

Mr. Ludwig was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College with a 





H. L. Ludwig 


B. S. degree in electrical engineering, 
and joined Union Switch in 1924. He 
was appointed commercial engineer in 
1925, project engineer in 1946, and 
signal engineer in January 1950. 

Mr. Beswick served a_ three-year 
machinist’s apprenticeship course with 
the Westinghouse Electric Company 
while attending Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in the evenings. He joined 





Albert Beswick 


Westinghouse Air Brake in 1924 as 
a machinist, was promoted to super- 
visor in 1934 and later served in 
various supervisory and works engin- 
eering positions. In 1942 Mr. Beswick 
was transferred to Union Switch & 
Signal as a supervisor. He was ap- 
pionted assistant general shop super- 
intendent in January 1947 and general 
shop superintendent in August 1948. 


Martin & Schwartz, Inc., Salis- 
bury, Md., has merged with the 
Wayne Pump Company, Fort 
Wayne. Ind. W. H. Bateman, for- 
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In Your (952 Weed Control Program 


For Real Results instead of Half-Way Measures 


vestigate ere 


CHEMICAL 








It’s tailor-made for all 
types of vegetation—for all 
climatic conditions! 










Important information available: 
“A Policy Decision in Railroad Weed 
Control” . . . outlining General’s 
proven method of treatment. It con- 
tains full color illustrations of results 


achieved in northern a 





Let us tell you how the proven General Chemical 






Weed Control Program has achieved outstanding 








and southern areas. / —_ 
A Poy, / results for leading roads. 
Pecisig,” At your convenience, a conference with a General 
— / Chemical Weed Control Specialist may be arranged 
/ to discuss your particular problem and its solution. 






Before we call, let us send you copies of our latest 






literature. Write on business letterhead to 


WEED KILLER DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





..-helpful information on General’s 
Weed Killers. These include: For- 
mula 7 (TCA, acid in an oil base); 
TCA, Sodium Salt 
(liquid concentrate); 
2, 4-D Additives. 
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merly president of Martin & Schwartz, 
has been elected president of Wayne 
Pump, and C, E. Franks, formerly 
president of Wayne Pump, has been 
elected chairman of the board. Other 
officers elected were: D. J. Nelson, 
formerly vice-president of Martin & 
Schwartz, elected vice-president; W. 
C. Leiteh, formerly president of 
Wayne-Phillips Company, [ronton, 
Ohio, elected vice-president and di- 
rector of sales; A. E. Allen, former- 
ly vice-president and assistant to Mr. 
Franks, elected vice-president; W. T. 
Thornton, Jr., formerly secretary- 
treasurer of Martin & Schwartz, elec- 
ted secretary-treasurer, and H. H. 
Eich, elected assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. T. F. Breen will continue as 
general sales manager of the M. & S. 
division, while A. H. Dickmeyer will 
continue as general sales manager of 
Wayne Pump. 


Export operations of the Garlock 
Packing Company have been con- 
solidated and the export division has 
moved to new headquarters at 30 
Church street, New York. R. S. 
Parker, Far Eastern representative 
for Garlock for the past 25 years, has 
been appointed manager of the divi- 
sion. The New York office will direct 
export operations for all parts of the 
world except the Philippine and the 
Hawaiian Islands, which will remain 
under jurisdiction of the San Fran- 
cisco office. 


H. Barden Allison has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager of the 
Philadelphia branch, mechanical goods 
division, United States Rubber 
Company, to succeed A. B. Means, 
who will continue as sales advisor. Mr. 
Allison joined U. S. Rubber in 1918 
and since 1947 has been sales man- 
ager of the L. H. Gilmer division of 
that company. 


H. G. Harrison, formerly assis- 
tant to the manager of service of the 
Superheater Company, division of 
Combustion Engineering - Super- 
heater, Inc., has been appointed 
manager of service, with headquarters 
at East Chicago, Ind., and F. C. Wid- 
mayer, formerly service representa- 
tive, has been appointed assistant 
manager of service, also at East Chi- 


cago. 


CAR SERVICE 


1.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes super-demurrage charges run- 
ning up to $20 per day, has been 
modified by Amendment No. 18, 
which extended for another month 
(until January 1, 1952) the exemp- 
tion provision applicable to refrigera- 
tor cars. 

L.C.C. Service Order No. 867, which 
governs the handling of trap or ferry 
cars containing |.c.]. freight within a 
switching district, has been modified 
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by Amendment No. 4, which set back 
the expiration date from November 30 
until February 29, 1952. 

I.C.C. Service Order No. 868, which 
is not in effect, having been suspended 
indefinitely in September 1950, has 
been modified by Amendment No. 3, 
which set back the expiration date 
from November 30 until April 30, 
1952. The order was designed to 
suspend the operation of tariff rules 
which permit freight cars to be used 
otherwise than subject to the carload 
minimum weight for each car used. 

LCC. Service Order No. 878, which 
requires “heavy” loading of canned 
goods and foodstuffs in packages, has 
been modified by Amendment No. 1, 
which set back the expiration date 
from November 30 until May 31, 1952. 
Also set back to the same date were 
expiration dates of general permits 
that have been issued under the or- 
der. 


FINANCIAL 


Boston Terminal Company.— 
Reorganization—The plan of reor- 
ganization approved by the I-C.C. June 
19, 1950, and by the court on July 2, 
1951, has been accepted by creditors 
holding $10,913,000 of the terminal 
company’s first mortgage bonds. The 
bonds are outstanding in the amount 
of $15,155,000. The LC.C., which cer- 
tified the voting results to the reorgan- 
ization court, said creditors holding 
$436,000 of the bonds submitted de- 
fective ballots. Only first mortgage 
bondholders were eligible to vote on 
the reorganization plan. 





Long Island.—Reorganization. 
The Long Island Transit Authority 
has filed a petition with the LC.C. 
asking that it be permitted to inter- 
vene as an interested party in proceed- 
ings for reorganization of the Long 
Island. The authority indicated it 
wished to be heard by the commis- 
sion in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed by the Pennsyl- 
vania (Railway Age, November 26, 


page 58). 


St. Louis Southwestern.—Russel! 
to Become Chairman.—D. J. Russell 
has been appointed chairman of the 
board of the St. Louis Southwestern, 
effective January 1, 1952. Mr. Russell, 
president-elect of the Southern Pacific, 
will succeed A. T. Mercier, who re- 
tires December 31 as chairman of 
the board of the Cotton Belt and as 
president of the S.P. D. J. McGan- 
ney, assistant to president of the S.P., 
has been elected a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Cotton Belt, effective January 1. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—To assume liability 





for $3,300,000 of equipment trust certiticates to 
finance in part the acquisition of 24 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives (as listed below), which are 
expected to cost a total of $4,241,379. 
Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
4 4,500-hp., 3-unit locomotives (Elec- 
tro-Motive Division, General Motors 


SD i ook eee eens $546,100 
10 1,200-hp. yard switchers (Baldwin- 

SRD, 2h oe re. 102,843 
10 1,200-hp. yard switchers (Electro- 

ES ose a oho kip ah 6 Ota Baa oa 102,855 


The certificates, dated January 15, 1952, would 
mature in 30 semi-annual installments of $110,- 
000 each, aeenien July 15, 1952. They would 
be sold on the basis of competitive bids, and 
the interest rate would be fixed by such bids. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—To assume liability for 

2,900,000 of series N equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part acquisition of 16 
diesel-electric locomotive units from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corporation 
and 250 70-ton gondola cars from T. & P. shops. 
The equipment is expected to cost a total of 
$3,996,108. The diesels will include two 3,000- 
hp. road freight locomotives, each costing $332,- 
999 and consisting of a 1,500-hp. “A” unit and 
a 1,500-hp. ‘’B’’ unit; one 3,000-hp. road freight 
locomotive, costing $317,780 and consisting of 
two 1,500-hp. ‘’B’’ units; six 1,500-hp. road- 
switchers costing $152,337 each; and four 800- 
hp. road-switchers costing $96,452 each. The 
estimated unit cost of the gondolas is $6,850. 
The certificates, dated January 1, 1952, would 
mature in 10 annual installments of $299,000 
each, beginning January 1, 1953. They would be 
sold on the basis of competitive bids and the 
interest rate would be fixed by such bids. 


Division 4 of the LC.C. has author- 
ized: 

GREAT NORTHERN.—To assume liability for 
$16,950,000 of equipment trust certificates to 
finance in part 43 diesel-electric locomotives 
and 2,050 freight cars costing an estimated 
$22,816,650. (Railway Age, November 5, page 
96.) Division 4's report approved sale of the 
certificates for 99.215 with interest at 3 per 
cent—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
three associates—which will make the average 
annual cost of the proceeds to the road ap- 
proximately 3.13 per cent. The certificates, to 
be dated December 1, will mature in 30 semi- 
annual installments of $565,000 each, beginning 
June 1, 1952. The certificates were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 2.15 to 3.175 
per cent, according to maturity. 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—To assume lia- 
bility for $6,435,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates, to finance in part 1,500 freight cars 
costing an estimated $8,633,000. (Railway Age, 
November 5, page 96.) Division 4 approved 
sale of the certificates at 99.157 with a 3 per 
cent interest rate—the bid of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and three associates—which will make the 
average annual cost of the proceeds to the road 
approximately 3.15 per cent. The certificates, 
dated November 15, will mature in 15 annual 
installments of $429,000 each, beginning No- 
vember 15, 1952. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 2.25 to 
3.175 per cent, according to maturity. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—To issue $14,950,000 
of series B general mortgage bonds, due No- 
vember 1, 1976, to complete the refinancing of 
its first mortgage, 4 per cent bonds, due Oc- 
tober 1, 1952. The first mortgage bonds are out- 
standing in the amount of $14,950,865.62. 
(Railway Age, November 5, page 96.) Division 
4's report approved sale of the bonds at 98.- 
5231 with interest at 4/2 per cent—the bid of 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and eight associates— 
which will make the average annual cost of the 
proceeds to the road approximately 4.6 per 
cent. The bonds were reoffered to the public 
at 100. 


Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Ordinary, $4, 
6% participating preferred $4, both payable 
December 24 to holders of record December 4. 

ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—common, 
$1, quarterly, payable March 1, 1952, to hold- 
ers of record January 25, 1952; 5% non-cu- 
mulative preferred, $50 par, $1.25, initia! semi- 
annual, payable February 1, 1952, to holders 
of record December 28, 1951. 

BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—$3. preferred, $1.50 
semiannual, payable December 1 to holders of 
record November 15. 

DELAWARE.—$1, semiannual, payable Janvu- 
ary 2, 1952, to holders of record December 14, 


1951. 

ERIE.—$1.25, year-end, payable December 21 
to holders of record December 7. 

NASHVILLE & DECATUR.—712% guaranteed, 
9334¢, semiannual, payable January 2, 1952, 
to holders of record December 21, 1951. 

NEW YORK & HARLEM.—common, $2.50, semi- 
annual; 10% preferred, $2.50, semiannual, both 
payable January 2, 1952, to holders of record 
December 12, 1951. 

PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO.— 
common, $1.75, payable January 2, 1952, to 
holders of record December 10; 7% preferred, 
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k { iN The overall operation, showing the simple set-up and cutting process WITHOUT the use of clamps. 


what’s the best way... 
to shape=-cut car sheets? 


Flux-injection stack cutting ups production 100%! 





A close-up of the cutting process—fast, economical, requiring 
only 18 minutes for the entire job. 





The finished shape-cut car sheets. 
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Their long experience in serving American railroads enabled Airco 
Railroad Service Representatives to apply Airco’s Flux-Injection 
Process to stack cutting or shaping of cross ridge, slope and sheets 
plus various other parts in the shops of a prominent railroad. 


As shown above, two stacks of twelve cross ridge sheets are 
being cut simultaneously using a dual torch setup—WITHOUT 
CLAMPING. This meant a tremendous saving of time, and 
pointed the way to production savings up to 100%. Further reduc- 
tion in costs is obtained with the addition of extra torches to per- 
mit the simultaneous cutting of more than two stacks of sheets 


depending upon the size of the part to be shaped. 


To illustrate the speed of operation, 91 lineal inches of plate 
must be cut to fashion a complete cross ridge sheet. This cutting 
process did the job in 18 minutes—or 5 inches per minute. 


For details in Flux-Injection as applied to stack cutting of mild 


steel or the cutting of stainless steel, write your nearest Airco office. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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$1.75, quarterly, payable January 8, 1952, to 
holders of record December 10, 1951. 

PITTSFIELD & NORTH ADAMS.—$2.50, semi- 
annual, payoble January 2, 1952, to holders 
of record December 14, 1951. 

READING.—4% 2nd preferred, 50¢, quarter- 
ly, payable January 10, 1952, to holders of 
record December 20, 1951. 

ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN.—common, $1: 
preferred, $1, payable to holders of record 
November 26. Actual payment to be withheld 
pending settlement of controversey between 
common and preferred shareholders as to who 
should participate in dividend. The company 
has filed an interpleader suit in the Circuit 
Court at St. Louis in an effort to seek adjudi- 
cation of the matter. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—common, $1.25, in- 
creased, payable December 27 to holders of 
record December 14. 

SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—5% preferred, 96 
and remaining ovtstanding shares, payable De- 
cember 10. 


Security Price Averages 


Dec. Prev. Last 
4 Week Yeor 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 54.12 53.15 48.40 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 90.44 90.24 96.00 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 





K. W. Cunningham, statistician 
to the president of the Cuicaco, MIL- 
WAUKEE, St. Paut & Paciric, has 
been appointed office assistant to the 
president, succeeding Jay L. Franz, 
retired. 


N. Newlin Baily, executive assis- 
tant to the president of the READING 
at Philadelphia, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
CENTRAL OF New Jersey at Jersey 
City, N. J., succeeding Arthur C. 
Tosh, who has resigned to accept the 
position of executive assistant of the 
Reading. Judson C. McLester. Jr.. 
general counsel of the C.N.J.. has 





N. Newlin Baily 


been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of that road. The safety 
organization of the C.N.J. has been 
transferred to the executive depart- 
ment and Joseph Lloyd, manager of 
the company’s suggestion plan, has 
been appointed director of safety. 
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Mr. Bailey was born at Philadel- 
phia on August 8, 1903, and received 
his B.S. degree in civil engineering 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1925. He entered railroad service 
with the Reading on October 1, 1925, 
as levelman in the engineering de- 
partment and subsequently served as 
assistant supervisor, yardmaster, as- 
sistant to trainmaster, assistant train- 
maser, assistant division superinten- 
dent and division superintendent. Mr. 
Baily was appointed assistant general 
manager on November 16, 1944, and 





Arthur C. Tosh 


became general manager on Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. He was named vice-presi- 
dent—operation and maintenance on 
November 16, 1947, and became exe- 
cutive assistant to the president on 
September 1, 1950. 

Mr. Tosh was born at Oneida, Pa., 
on July 10, 1891, and entered rail- 
road service on September 27, 1909, 
as night clerk and operator with the 
Reading at Catasauqua, Pa. He later 
served successively as day operator, 
telegraph operator, extra agent, agent 
pro tem, regular agent and dispatcher, 
inspector in office of general manager, 
inspector of transportation, superin- 
tendent of highway transportation, 





Judson C. MclLester, Jr. 


superintendent of the Reading Trans- 
portation Company (bus _ operating 


subsidiary), superintendent of passen- 
ger transportation, division superin- 
tendent and superintendent of trans- 
portation. Mr. Tosh was appointed’ 
general superintendent at Reading on 
July 15, 1941, general manager at 
Reading on July 16, 1943, and assis- 
tant vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions and maintenance at Philadelphia 
on September 1, 1945. He left the 
Reading on October 31, 1947, to be- 
come chief operating officer of the 
C.N.J. and 24 days later was named 
vice-president and general manager in 
charge of operations and maintenance, 
in addition to his former duties. Mr. 
Tosh became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager on September 9, 1949. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


Henry L. Walker, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the SouTHERN, has 
been appointed general solicitor, with 
headquarters as before at Washington, 
D. C. Charles M. Davison, Jr., gen- 
eral tax attorney, also has been ap- 
pointed general solicitor. Seddon G. 
Boxley, general attorney, has been 
named assistant general counsel, and 
W. S. Maegill, solicitor, has been 
appointed general attorney. 

Mr. Davison was born on June 19, 
1914, at Richmond, Va., and received 
his LL.B. degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1937. After engaging in 
general law practice, he served as an 





Charles M. Davison, Jr. 


attorney in the United States Treasury 
Department, resigning in 1941 to re- 
sume general practice of law. In Jan- 
uary 1947 he was appointed general 
tax attorney of the Southern system. 
Mr. Boxley was born in Louisa 
county, Va., on July 18, 1904, and re- 
ceived his education at Augusta Mili- 
tary Academy and the University of 
Virginia. Entering the service of the 
Southern at Washington in February 
1930 as law assistant, he was subse- 
quently promoted to solicitor, com- 
merce counsel and assistant to general 
counsel. In January 1947 he was ap- 
pointed general attorney. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Cuts KE-Turming! 





Turning wheels are earning wheels. 
When they’re rolling on the track, 
they’re playing their part in pay- 
ing a return on the money invested 
in the equipment. When they’re 
being RE-turned it’s a costly main- 
tenance operation. 

There’s a practical way to keep 
wheels off the lathes and on the 
tracks . . . with the Westinghouse 
AP Mechanical-Pneumatic Decelo- 
stat. At the first hint of a slip, the 


Decelostat momentarily relieves 
braking pressure permitting 
wheels to regain train speed 
hen, braking pressure is immedi- 
ately built up to train level. 
Because braking pressure is re- 
lieved the instant wheel slip starts 
. the slip is arrested before it can 
develop into a slide. Why not send 
for Bulletin DL 2461-1 today? It 
will provide you with complete in- 
formation. 


X Westinghouse Ait Brake Co. 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION 


WILMERDING, PA. 













































































In railroad service today on General Motors 
567 Series Diesel engines—6-, 8-, 12-, and 16-cylinder 
sizes—are more than 175,000 cylinders that 

use completely interchangeable parts. 


Through the years since this engine was introduced, 
literally hundreds of improvements and refinements have 
been made to achieve longer life and increased 
reliability. But to a very high degree, interchangeability 
of working parts has been maintained. 


With a single exception (the camshaft-blower gear drive 
change made in 1941), all wearing pieces of today’s 
General Motors 567 Series Diesel engine can be used in 
any 567 model regardless of age. Current items such 

as crankshafts, camshafts, main bearings, connecting rod 
bearings, wrist pins, pistons, cylinder heads and liners, 
connecting rods, water pumps, oil pumps, blowers, 
governors, etc., can be used in any 567 engine. What’s more, 
current 567 Series engines can be used to replace those 

in any General Motors locomotives ever built. 


This unique feature of parts interchangeability, plus 
Electro-Motive’s policy of designing improvements 
to be applicable to older assemblies, reduces 

railroad parts inventories—insures lower-cost 
maintenance— and helps to keep General Motors 
locomotives perpetually young and up to date. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


ENERAL OTORS 


Loco OTIVES 
GENERAL MOTORS : LA GRANGE, ILL. 
Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ont. 
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“What do you mean?” 

“When that car was re-decked five years ago, we 
omitted pressure-treatment from the ‘specifications 
because we didn’t think we could afford the forty 

dollars that pressure-treatment w ould have cost.” 


“Wel 


“That’s just the point . . . we don't keep main- 
tenance costs down when we go in for expensive 
economies. But, can we affor d not to invest forty 
dollars more in pressure-treatment with a life ex- 
pectancy of three or four times what we're getting 


, we had to keep maintenance costs down.” 
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KOPPERS| 








eS) “That was an : 
(Bay, expensive saving, 2. , 
via wasn't It?” 
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now with untreated lumber? Now we have to pay 
for another re-decking job that pressure-treatment | 
would have eliminated by giving us ten more years 
of service. That would have Pe aid for the forty dol- 
lars a number of times over.’ 


“That looks like sound logic to me. We'll have to 


stop thinking of pressure-treatment as a cost . . . it’s 
really an investment that pays worth-while divi- 
dends.” 

e © » 


Why not let us give you . . . without obligation . 

an analysis and report ¢ on what these savings, 
through pressure- -treatment, can be for your rail- 
road? Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
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OPERATING 


(Continued from page 74) 


H. R. Halverson, division super- 
intendent of the Cnicaco GREAT 
WesTERN, has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Oelwein, Iowa, in charge 
of both train and yard operations. 
F. E. Rafferty has been appointed 
superintendent, Minnesota division, at 
St. Paul, and H. Morgan has been 
appointed superintendent, I]linois-lowa 
division, at Oelwein. The following 
have been appointed assistant super- 
intendents, with the abolition of. po- 
sitions of trainmaster in the same 
cities: H. Boller, Iowa division, Des 
Moines, lowa; H. L. Juergens, Illi- 
nois division, Chicago; and F. L. 


Brown, Illinois-lowa givision, Oel- 
wein. W. O. McCann has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster, Minnesota di- 


vision, at St. Paul, and R. B. Wilhite 
has been appointed trainmaster, Min- 
nesota division, at Clarion, lowa. 


A. P. Kivlin has been appointed 
chief of the container research and 
development laboratory of the Freight 
Loading and Container Section of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
He was formerly superintendent of 
freight loss and damage prevention 
of the New York, New Haven & 
HARTFORD. 


Burl F. Newport has been ap- 
pointed supervisor freight claim pre- 
vention of the SouTHERN at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Joseph D. George, acting train- 
master of the Joliet Eastern division 
of the Exrcrn, Jotrer & EASTERN, has 
been appointed trainmaster of the 
Gary division at Gary, Ind. 


R. D. Fretwell, superintendent of 
the Northern division of the KANsas 
Ciry SouTHERN, has been appointed 
superintendent of the LoursiAna & 
ARKANSAS, at Shreveport, La. He suc- 
ceeds R. Norwood, who has retired 
after 40 years of service. C. W. Bates 
has been appointed rules examiner at 
Shreveport. 


Carroll E. MecEnany, assistant 
superintendent of the Pueblo terminal 
of the Denver & Rio Granpe WeEst- 
ERN, has been named superintendent 
of the Alamosa division. 


TRAFFIC 


F. R. MeVoy has been appointed 
general agent of the Cuicaco & East- 
ERN IxuiNors at Buffalo, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding J. M. MeMahon, resigned. 


John M. Spann, freight traffic 
manager of the Cuicaco, Rock Is- 
LAND & Paciric, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been appointed general 
freight traffic manager at the same 
point. He is succeeded by William B. 
Futral, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Kansas City, Mo. Elden A. 
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Tharp, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, has been advanced to freight 
trafic manager in charge of rates and 
divisions. These promotions were 
noted in Railway Age on September 3. 

Mr. Spann joined the Rock Island 
at Amarillo, Tex., in 1925 as chief 
clerk to the division freight and pas- 





John M. Spann 


senger agent, following several cler- 
ical positions with the Fort Worth & 
Denver City. He subsequently served 
with the Rock Island as city freight 
agent, traveling freight agent and divi- 
sion freight agent, all at Amarillo. In 
1936, he was named assistant freight 
trafic manager at Little Rock, Ark. 
He was transferred to Chicago as 
freight traffic manager in charge of 
sales and service in 1941, and held 
this position until his latest promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Futral’s first job with the Rock 
Island was in 1924, when he became 





William B. Futral 


secretary to the superintendent at Fort 
Worth, after having served in clerical 
positions with the Missouri Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific. He later became 
a car distributor, and then was pro- 
moted to traveling freight agent, and 
division freight agent at Amarillo. In 
1938 he went to Oklahoma City as as- 
sistant general freight agent, and then 
to Little Rock as assistant freight traf- 
fic manager. He was appointed west- 


ern freight traffic manager at Los An- 
geles in 1942, where he remained un- 
til 1950, when he was promoted to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager at Kan- 
sas City. 





Elden A. Tharp 


Mr. Tharp entered railroad service 
in 1917 with the Santa Fe, remaining 
with that road until 1920. He was 
subsequently employed by the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana and the 
Southwestern Coal Company. In 1925 
he joined the Rock Island as stenog- 
rapher and commerce assistant, be- 
coming assistant general freight agent 
at Chicago in 1935. He was appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager at 
Chicago in 1942. 


J. P. Prendergast has been ap- 
pointed regional traffic manager of 
the Rampway Express Acency at Chi- 
cago. He succeeds M. H. Wolfe, who 


has retired after 46 years of service. 


M. L. Rumpf has been appointed 
district freight agent of the Cuicaco 
& Eastern Ixtiinois at Milwaukee. 
He was formerly with the traffic de- 
partment of the New York, CHIcaco 
& Sr. Louts at St. Louis. 


George W. Moorhouse has been 
appointed industrial agent of the ERIE 
at Cleveland. 


D. A. Boyette has been appointed 
assistant to freight traffic manager of 
the Attantic Coast Line at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., succeeding S. P. Wigg, 
who has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Wilmington. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


T. P. Polson, engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the New Yorx, New 
Haven & Hartrorp, at New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed chief engi- 
neer, succeeding E. E. Oviatt, who 
has been named consulting engineer. 


Robert E. Loomis, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to chief en- 
gineer of the Exemn, Jouret & East- 
ERN was reported in Railway Age No- 
vember 19, received a bachelor’s de- 
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Picture of a vital defense line! 


It’s a freight car assembly line. 
Our nation needs such lines to make more freight 
cars to speed food, equipment and arms where 

















needed. 
Success to the Car Builders’ Program. RB&W 


stands ready to serve it, with “the complete quality 
line” that speeds and strengthens assembly. BOLTS: 
Machine, Carriage, Lag, Plow, Step, Elevator, Tire, 
Stove ... NUTS: Hot Pressed, Cold Punched, Semi- 
Finished, Castellated, Slotted, Machine Screw... 
screws: Cap, Set, Machine, Tapping, Phillips Re- 
cessed, Clutch Recessed, SPIN-LOCK, Sems.. . SILI- 
CON BRONZE: Hex Head Bolts, Oval Head Oval 
Shank Bolts, Hex Nuts ... SPECIALS: Cold Upset or 
Cold Formed Products . . . RIVETS. 














RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY cope aw 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los QUALITY LINE 
Angeles, Calif. Additional sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, ig 
Chicago, Dallas, Oakland. Sales agents at: Portland, Seattle. 


106 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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gree from the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in 1946, and a law degree 
from the John Marshall Law School 
in 1950. He ‘began railroad service 
with the E. J. & E. as an engineering 
assistant at Joliet, Ill., in April of 
this year. 


J. H. Hunter, division engineer 
maintenance of way of the ATLANTIC 
Coast Line at Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed special assistant en- 
gineer at Wilmington, N. C. 


James W. Bradley, general fore- 
man in the communications depart- 
ment of the SOUTHERN, has been pro- 
moted to general supervisor commu- 
nications at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Robert T. Rivers, telephone main- 
tainer at Chattanooga, has been ap- 
pointed general supervisor communi- 
cations at the same point. 


MECHANICAL 


W. C. Bowra, general superinten- 
dent motive power and car equipment 
of the Granp TruNK WESTERN at Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., has been appointed 
general superintendent motive power 
and car equipment of the Central re- 
gion of the CaNapIAN NATIONAL at 
Toronto, succeeding W. C. Sealy, re- 
tired. Mr. Sealy entered railroad serv- 
ice in May 1903 as messenger in the 
C.N. shops at Stratford, Ont., and sub- 
sequently served as apprentice me- 
chanic, erecting shop foreman, general 
foreman, assistant master mechanic, 
master mechanic, shop foreman, gen- 


eral foreman, acting superintendent 
motive power, superintendent motive 
power and_ superintendent motive 


power and car shops. Mr. Sealy was 
appointed general superintendent mo- 
tive power and car equipment at To- 
ronto in October 1942. 


Effective December 1, the equipment 
department of the New York CeEn- 
TRAL was reorganized as follows: F. 
E. Edwards, master mechanic at Har- 
mon, N. Y., will have jurisdiction over 
the locomotive department on the 
Hudson, Harlem and Putnam divi- 
sions, and also, as before, over loco- 
motive and multiple-unit equipment on 
the Electric division; R. J. Parsons, 
master mechanic at Albany, N. Y., 
will have jurisdiction over both loco- 
motive and car departments on the 
Mohawk, River and Adirondack di- 
visions; E. L. Hyatt, master mechanic 
at Boston, will have jurisdiction over 
locomotive and car department facili- 
ties at Hudson, N. Y., on the Boston 
& Albany, previously under the jur- 
isdiction of Mr. Parsons; and G. A. 
Miller, division general car foreman 
at Mott Haven, N. Y., will have juris- 
diction over the car department on 
the Electric. Hudson, Harlem and Put- 
nam divisions. 


G. T. Wilson, assistant engineer 
car equipment of the New York CEn- 
TRAL System at New York, has been 
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appointed engineer car equipment, suc- 
ceeding E. P. Moses, who retired on 
November 30, after more than 46 years 
of service. Mr. Wilson was born at 
Middletown, N. Y., on December 25, 
1896, and received his electrical en- 
gineering degree from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1921. He entered railroad 
service in 1912, during summer vaca- 
tion, as helper apprentice with the 
New York, Ontario & Western, serving 
during succeeding summers until 
1920, except from June 1917 to Feb- 
ruary 1919, while he was in the U. S. 
Navy. From June 1921 to February 
1923 Mr. Wilson worked in the en- 
gineering department of the Niagara 


Hudson Power Company at Buffalo. 
He joined the N.Y.C. on February 1, 
1923, as special engineer, motive pow- 
er, at Buffalo and subsequently served 
as shop and equipment inspector, gen- 
eral inspector test departrient, general 
equipment inspector—motive power 
(assistant to chief engineer), assis- 
tant to assistant chief engineer and 
automotive engineer. Mr. Wilson was 
appointed assistant engineer car equip- 
ment of the system on November 1, 
1945. 

Mr. Moses was born at Croton 


Falls, N. Y., on May 13, 1884, and be- 


gan his business career in 1902 as 
draftsman with the Neptune Meter 








SAVES IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Experience of users of Differential cars indicates that 


the saving due to the automatic unloading of 400 to 
500 car loads usually is sufficient to pay for the cars. 
For handling waste materials, ore, or for any of many 


other applications, Differential Air Dump cars can 


do a better job for you. 


Send for Bulletin RA-5 


Air Dump Cars * Car Dumpers * Locomotives * Larries 





| FINDLAY. 






Mine Cars * Complete Haulage Systems * Mantrip Cars 


STEEL CAR 
COMPANY 


| OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 
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FEATURE FOR FEATURE... 


ive-wattl im 
te, 





These fast, positive fire killers are easy to 
operate, compact, well-balanced and offer 
extensive maneuverability indoors or out- 
doors ... no extra gadgets protruding or 
tomplicated operating parts. The out- 
3tanding mechanical breakage feature of 
*-O-TWO Dry Chemical Type Fire Ex- 
i.nguishers, plus continuous inert gas pres- 
tured agitation or fluffing, together with a 
tkillfully blended free flowing dry chem- 
ical, guarantee lasting, foolproof fire pro- 
tection. All sizes are rechargeable on-the- 
scene by anyone ... no special tools 
required. 

C-O-TWO Dry Chemical is a finely pul- 
verized powder . . . non-conducting, non- 
‘orrosive, non-abrasive, non-freezing and 
non-toxic . . . special compound consists 
»9f sodium bicarbonate and other chem- 
icals skillfully blended to render high fire 
extinguishing qualities, remain free flow- 
ing while being used and withstand long 
»eriods of storage without deterioration. 
When brought into contact with fire, 
C-O-TWO Dry Chemical absorbs a 
greater part of the heat, decomposes and 
releases fire killing gases. This heat ab- 
sorption process acts as an insulating 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


are your best buy! 


screen between the fire and the fire fighter. 

Fully approved and built to rigid speci- 
fications . . . C-O-TWO Dry Chemical 
Type Fire Extinguishers are exceedingly 
effective on flammable liquid, gas and 
electrical fires, as well as surface fires 
involving ordinary combustible materials 

. rated by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. and Factory Mutual Laboratories for 
class B and C fires. 

Convenient 4, 20 and 30 pound hand 
sizes .. . no syphon tubes or valves with- 
in the cylinder to become clogged or in- 
operative ... discharge hose and squeeze 
type discharge nozzle remain empty until 
actuation takes place . . . one piece re- 
movable top assembly. 

Also, convenient 150 pound wheeled size 

. sturdy, wide-faced wheels . . . dis- 
charge hose and two position discharge 
nozzle having soft or solid stream fully en- 
clesed in protection casing . . . footrail and 
dual bar handle provide easy inverting. 

Act now for complete free information 
on these top quality fire extinguishers. 
Remember . . . you can’t put fire off... 
fire doesn’t wait. Get all the pertinent 
facts ... write today! 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Later that year he became draftsman 
for the Pan-American Motor Com- 
pany and in 1903 he became drafts- 
man and checker for the Western 
Electric Company. Mr. Moses entered 
railroad service in 1905 as draftsman 
with the N.Y.C. at New York, subse- 
quently serving as draftsman foreman, 
chief car draftsman, general car in- 
spector, foreman construction  in- 
spector, general inspector, chief 
equipment inspector, assistant engi- 
neer rolling stock, general equipment 
inspector, engineer rolling stock and 
engineer car equipment. 


As reported in Railway Age Novem- 
ber 19, Harold T. Theis has been 
appointed chief. electrical engineer of 
the CentraL or New Jersey. Mr. 
Theis was born at Scranton, Pa., on 
March 26, 1909, and was graduated 
from Pennsylvania State College with 
a B.S. degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. From October 1934 to May 1942, 
he was, successively, field engineer 
for Jensen, Bowen & Farrell; engineer 
for Day & Zimmerman, Inc.; electrical 
engineer for the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Company, and electrical designer for 
United Engineers & Construction, Inc. 
From May 1942, to April 1946, he 
served as electrical and mechanical en- 
gineer, U. S. Army Engineer Corps, 
with the rank of major, serving in the 





‘S 


Harold T. Theis 


Aleutian Islands and in Japan. In 
April 1946 Mr. Theis went with 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc., as su- 
perintendent of maintenance and fa- 
cilities (plant engineer) and in Oc- 
tober 1950 was named electrical en- 
gineer for the Vitro Corporation of 
America, which position he held un- 
til his appointment as chief electrical 
engineer of the C.N.J. 


A. H. E. Parkes, assistant super- 
intendent and master mechanic of the 
CaNnaDIAN NATIONAL at Prince George, 
B. C., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of motive power and car 
equipment for the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict at Saskatoon, Sask. J. A. E. 
Fiset, road foreman of engines at 
Winnipeg, has been named master 
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RAILROADERS 


love this 























NP Kd/iomdiic END DOOR OPERATORS 


Veteran trainmen appreciate the fact that every added improvement in 
passenger car equipment makes their road a better road — makes their job a 
better job! 

Passenger comfort, safety and convenience are prime considerations for 
every railroad man, for these are basic ingredients of successful operation. More 
than 25 Class 1 railroads have found that NP Automatic End Door Operators, 
installed on both new and reconditioned cars, give passengers something they 
have always wanted — prompt, effortless, safe opening and closing action of end 
doors. With NP Automatic End Door Operators, all that is needed is the pres- 
sure of a fingertip. The door — whether swinging or sliding type — opens as 
though by magic, then automatically closes — smoothly, silently, safely! 

NP Automatic End Door Operators are compact and rugged in construction 
and give trouble-free, dependable service. Their timed closing action effects real 
savings in air-conditioning costs, and the simple mechanism requires enly 
minimum maintenance. 

Write today for Publication No. 1063, which gives complete information. 


National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 


Graybar Bldg., New York * 125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. * McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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CUT 
locomotive maintenance 


COSTS 





with these 
TWO SHOCK ABSORBERS 


The Franklin E-2Radial Buffer 
The Franklin E-2 radial buffer re- 
duces maintenance by dampening 
and absorbing horizontal«shake and 
vertical vibration. This results in less 
wear on chafing plates, drawbars and 
pins; fewer pipe failures; less dis- 
placed brickwork; and fewer loose 
cabs. It requires minimum attention and will make any locomotive, at any 
speed, a better riding engine. Crews appreciate the greater comfort it 





brings. 


The Franklin Compensator 
and Snubber—Equally im por- 
tant with roller-bearing or surface- 
bearing locomotives, the Franklin 
Compensator and Snubber keeps the 
driving box or housing snug in the 
pedestal jaw, regardless of expansion 
or wear. It will absorb unusual thrusts 
and shocks. Driving box pound is eliminated. Wear and the possibility of 
failure of crank pins and rod bearings are minimized. Tire mileage is 


extended by reduction of quarter slip. 


asi 








FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e TULSA e MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER ° COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER 
POWER REVERSE GEARS FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS * OVERFIRE JETS 
JOURNAL BOXES -* FLEXIBLE JOINTS * TANK-CAR VALVE 


RAILWAY DISTRIBUTOR FOR N.A. STRAND FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
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mechanic of the Portage-Brandon a- 
vision, remaining at Winnipeg. A. O. 
Scott, master mechanic at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont., has been appointed region- 
al locomotive fuel supervisor at the 
same point. 

Mr. Parkes joined the company in 
1916 as a callboy at Winnipeg. He 
held various positions in the Manitoba 
district until 1929, when he became 
locomotive foreman at Swan River, 
Man. In 1939 he was named shop 
foreman at Fort Rouge, Man., and in 
1941 was transferred to Calgary, Alta., 
as acting master mechanic. He was 
appointed master mechanic there in 
1942, and in 1943 was transferred to 
Edmonton, Alta., inthe same capacity. 
In 1948 he was appointed assistant 
superintendent and master mechanic 
at Prince George. 


SPECIAL 
Kenneth S. Ludden has been ap- 


pointed assistant director of publicity 
of the Bancor & Aroostook at Ban- 
gor, Me. He was formerly chief clerk 
to the passenger traffic manager. 


Cecelia M. Goetz, women’s editor 
of the Katy employees’s magazine, has 
been promoted to the newly created 
position of public relations represen- 
tative of the Missouri-Kansas-TEexas 
at St. Louis. 


V. P. Chance has been appointed 
safety supervisor of the Arcuison, To- 
PEKA & Santa FE at Amarillo, Tex., 
with jurisdiction over the Plains 
and Panhandle divisions, succeeding 
V. L. Henville, transferred. E. E. 
Engleman has been appointed safety 
supervisor at Clovis, N. M., with juris- 
diction over the Pecos and Slaton divi- 
sions, succeeding C. J. Prock, 
transferred. 


A. A. Freiberger, general super- 
intendent of the Cxicaco Great 
Western, has been appointed super- 
intendent of safety and train rules ex- 
aminer, the position of general su- 
perintendent being abolished. 


OBITUARY 


W. L. White, who served as presi- 
dent of the AMERICAN SHorT LINE 
RaiLtroap AssociaTION from June 22. 
1933, until June 30, 1935, and since 
that time has been with the Yosem- 
iTE VALLEY and latterly with the Cen- 
tral California Traction Company. 
died on November 17 at Stockton, 
Cal. 


Weyman P. Hickey, Sr., 56, as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the 
SEABOARD Arr LINE at Savannah, Ga., 
died on November 27 after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Hickey was born at Lump- 
kin, Ga., on April 29, 1895, and at- 
tended Emory University. He entered 
railroad service in January 1914 in 
the local agency of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic (now Atlantic 
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Coast Line) at Moultrie, Ga. After 
service in the U. S. Army as a lieuten- 
ant of infantry during World War I, 
Mr. Hickey became an agent of the 
Georgia Northern at Moultrie. He sub- 
sequently served as traveling freight 
agent of the Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama (now S.A.L.), commercial 
agent of the Macon, Dublin & Savan- 
nah and the -S.A.L., assistant general 
freight agent, and assistant freight 
trafic manager of the S.A.L. 


Edward J. Lillis, traffic manager 
of the New York, SusQUEHANNA & 
WESTERN at Paterson, N. J., died on 


November 23. Mr. Lillis was born at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on March 23, 1892, 
and entered railroad service on Octo- 
ber 5, 1905, as clerk in the office of 
the vice-president of the New York, 
Ontario & Western. He later served as 
stenographer, investigator and _ chief 
clerk in the freight claim department 
and as freight claim agent. Mr. Lillis 
was appointed general freight agent 
(rates, divisions and freight claims) 
in 1937, and in March 1940 was ap- 
pointed also to a similar position on 
the N.Y.S.&W. From November 1941 
to 1942 he served as freight traffic 
manager (rates and divisions) of both 








or wire. 
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YADS and OTHERS 


RE ita 
ith The Railroad Boiler 


A steadily increasing number of roads, both large and 
small, are using the completely automatic AMESTEAM 
GENERATOR. This modern compact steam producer 
requires no boiler room labor and provides very high 
oil burning efficiency, evaporating 15%4 pounds of 
water on 1 pound of fuel, using No. 6 oil, providing 
85% thermal efficiency. 

Single units from 10 to 500 h.p. Higher horsepower 
available. Suitable for multiple installations. Delivered 


complete ready for service connections. Phone, write 












Engineering, Sales and Service 
RAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
148 Adams Ave. 
Phone Scranton 7-3391 


Scranton 3, Pa. 

















Edward J. Lillis 


roads, becoming traffic manager of 
the Susquehanna alone in the latter 
year. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of 
secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 


Aur Brake Association.—-Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
827, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Avtiep Rattway Suprty Association.—C. F. Weil, 
American Brake Shoe Company, 6th floor, 109 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

AMERICAN AssociaTION oF Baccace Trarric, Man- 
acers.—T. K. Stanton, acting secy.-treas.,. 1450 
Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
meeting, June 3-5, 1952, Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

AMERICAN AssociaTION OF Passencen Trarric Or- 
ricers.—B. D. Branch, C.R.R. of N. J., 143 Liberty 
St., New York 6, N. Y 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaAtLROAD SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, May 
27-29, 1952, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN AssocIATION OF TRAVELING PassENCcER 
Acents.—C, A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025, Cleveland 
1, O. 

American Rattway Brivce aNp BurLpinc Asso- 
ciaTion.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 15-17, 1952, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Ramway Car Instirute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

American Rattway DevetopmMent § Association.— 
R. O. Robertson, Chesapeake & Ohio, C. & QO. 
Building, Huntington 1, W. Va. Annual meeting, 
May 12-14, 1952, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can. 

American Rattway ENcINEERING ASSOCIATION.-—— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 11-13, 1952, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. . 

American Ratway Macazine Eptrors’ Assocta- 
tion.—T. J. Zirbes, Jr., Rock Island Lines News 
Digest, La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, III. 

American Snort Line Rarmaroap Assoctation.— 
C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Society ror Testinc Mareriats.—R. J. 
Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Spring meeting and Committee Week, 
March 3-7, 1952, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O 

Annual meeting, June 23-27, 1952, Hotel Statler, 
New York. (Includes Exhibit of Testing Apparatus 
and Related Equipment and biennial Photographic 
Exhibit.) 

American Socrery or Mecuanicai ENcIneers.— 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Railroad Division — E. L. Woodward, Railway 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Wy: 

American . Woop-Presenvers’ Association.—W. A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Annual meeting, April 22-24, 1952, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York. 

Associatep Trarric Ciuss or America.—R. A. 
Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 

Association or American Rattroap Dininc Car 
Orricers.—W. F. Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting, October 14-16, 
1952, San Francisco, Cal. 

Association or American Rattroaps.—George M. 
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HEADS ARE BETTER THAN 


No one knows all the answers to the problems arising 


from modern railroad Diesel optration. They are so varied, 
so complex. But, through the cooperation of builders, 
operators and oil suppliers, many of these problems have 
been solved ... others are being solved every day. 


... it takes all 3—the Builder, 
Operator and Oil Supplier—to assure 
top Diesel performance! 














We have been part of this cooperative research effort 


ever since we lubricated Dr. Diesel’s first engine...and we're 
SOCONY-VACU uJ Ay working even harder today! As a result, we have come up 
with new lubricating oils which contain all the known 
» desirable properties for railroad operation. These oils are 

Cue Liban giving exceptional results on many major roads today! 
Our broad experience, our research facilities and our 
new products are available to you now to improve your 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE Diesel operations. 
AND ENGINEERING SERVICE SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., RAILROAD DIV., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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Libbey-ZONE Lifts Threat 
Of Huge Bridge Fire Loss 


8 More Vital Bridges Treated After 
Railroad’s Own Rigid Test 


Convinced by its own rigid test, a major 
American railroad recently ordered that the 
new Libbey-ZONE Process be used to pro- 
tect fire-susceptible decks of eight of its 
most vital mainline bridges. 


The test structure itself was (and is) an 
important span—a 266-foot, double-track 
bridge in a large midwestern city. Previous 
to the Libbey-ZONE treatment, several small 
fires had been reported on the heavy-traffic 
structure (94 trains daily). 


Fortunately there had never been serious 
fire damage to the structure. But the fre- 
quent small blazes required utmost vigilance 
continuously so the fires could be extin- 
guished Letore they did real damage. 


Test Bridge Plagued by Fires 


But always there was the foreboding that 
some day a blaze might not be seen in time. 
That the fire might spread and do enough 
damage to make the bridge impassable and 
inflict huge losses through traffic delay and 
re-routing. 


The bridge was an ideal proving ground 
for the Libbey-ZONE Process, which is of- 
fered exclusively by THE ZONE COM- 
PANY of Fort Worth, Texas. 


The simple, economical process was ap- 
plied to the bridge. First, application (by 
spray) of ZONE HEAVY-DUTY Bridge 
Coating (an asphalt compound) over ex- 
posed wood surfaces. Then, embedment of 
clean pea-sized gravel in the coating. 


Libbey-ZONE Coating Applied 


Result: A tough, non-inflammable shield 
which keeps white-hot brake shoe splinters, 
sparks and other burning materials from 
contacting the wood members. 


More than a year passed, and not a single 
blaze was reported on the bridge. The rail- 
road’s fire prevention engineer inspected the 
bridge 18 months after the Libbey-ZONE 
application—and found decks and ties still 
fully protected. 


The engineer’s report and recommendation 
prompted the company’s engineering depart- 
ment to prescribe the Libbey-ZONE treat- 
ment for eight more important bridges. (If 
any of these bridges should become impas- 
sable, traffic detours would be long and cost- 
ly—about 400 miles on the average). 


No Blazes on Protected Decks 


Libbey-ZONE applications to these struc- 
tures were made almost a year ago. And as 
this is written, no fires have been reported 
as starting on the protected bridge decks. 


4 score of railroads—having used the 
nine-year-old Libbey-ZONE Process on half 
a million lineal feet of bridge decks—have 
enjoyed similar freedom from fire. One pro- 
tected bridge deck wasn’t even harmed when 
a boiler exploded just above it. 


Further information about the Libbey- 
ZONE process and experiences of its users 
will be readily supplied by THE ZONE 
COMPANY, Department RA, Box 789, Fort 
Worth 1, Texas. 

(Advertisement) 
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Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D Cc. 


Operations and Maintenance Department—J. H. 
Aydelott, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Operating-Transportation Division.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Operating Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

Transportation Section.-H. A. Eaton, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Communications Section.—A. H. Grothmann, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, October 21-23, 1952, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.-W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Hl. Annual meeting May 
14-16, 1952, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—H. 3S. Dewhurst, 
59 E. Van buren St., Chicago 5, Hl. Annual meet- 
ing, March 31, 1952, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Protective Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, May 
6-8, 1952, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Safety Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
3-5, 1952, Hotel Statler, New York. 

Engineering Division.—-Neal D. Howard, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Construction and Maintenance Section._-Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 11-13, 1952, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, September 
9-October 1, 1952, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
Can. 

Mechanical Division.—Fred Peronto, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
24-26, 1952, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal 

Electrical Section.—59 E. Van Buren St., Chi 
eago 5, Il 
Purchases and Stores Division.—John L. Timanus, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 2-4, 1952, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
Freight Claim Division.—C. C. Beauprie, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 2-4, 1952, Hotel Statler, New York City. 
Motor Transport Division.—George M. Campbell, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. 

Car Service Division Arthur H. Gass, Chair- 
man, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C 

Accounting Division—E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, June 
10-13, 1952, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasury Division —E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

AssociaTION oF INTERSTATE ComMMeERCE COMMISSION 
Practitioners.—Miss Sarah F. McDonough, Executive 
Secretary, 2218 1.C.C. Building, Washington 25, 
D. C 

Association oF RatLroap ADVERTISING MANAGERS. 
C. J. Hoy, Pennsylvania, Union Station, Chicago 6, 
lil. Annual meeting, January 25-26, 1952, Sheraton 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

AssociaTION oF Ratway Craim Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R.. 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. Annual meeting, June 
10-13, 1952, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. 

Briwce anp Bumprnc Suprty Men's AssociaTIon. 
L. R. Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells 
St.. Chicago 6, Tl. 

Canaptian Ramway Cuivs.—C. R. Crook, P.O. 
Box 162, Montreal 3, Que. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DeparTMent Association or St. Lovts. 
D. W. Kramer, Relay Depot Mail Room, East St 
Louis, Ill. Regular meetings fourth Tuesday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Car Derartment Orricers’ Association.—-F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 

Car Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.-W. H. 
LaMon, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Downers 
Grove, Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Centrat Ratmway Civus or Burraco.—R. E. Mann, 
Hotel Statler. McKinley Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Hotel Statler, Buf 
falo, N. . 

Eastern Association or Car Service Orricers 
H. C. Rochester, Canadian National, 891 Notre 
Dame St. West, Montreal 3, Que 

Eastern Car Foreman’s Association. — W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, second Friday of January, February, 
March, April, May, October and November, 29 
39th St., New York, N. Y 
Locomotive Maintenance Orricers’ AssocIaTIon.— 
C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Maintenance of Way Civus or Cricaco.—E. C. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Regular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
October through April, inclusive, except December 
which is third Monday, at Eitel’s Restaurant, Field 
Bldg. 


Master Bomer Makers’ ASSOCIATION. - A. F. 
Stigimeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 

MerropouiraN MatnTeNaNceE or Way Cius. — 
John S. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets 
in February, April, October, and December. Next 
meeting, February 28, Hotel Shelburne, New York. 

Mutrary Ratmway Sexvice Vererans.—Carl N. 
Rydin, 622 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Ill. 

NaTIONAL AssociaTION oF RatLroap AND UTILITIES 
Commussioners.—Austin L. Roberts Jr., 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF SuHiprers’ Aovisony 
Boarvs.—-C. L. Denk, Jr., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
170 Boulevard Elsas, S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Annual 
meeting, October 7-9, 1952, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

NaTIONAL Derense TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Lois E. Casavant, 930 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 

NationaL InpustRiaL, Trarric Leacue. ~- Edward 
F. Lacey, 909 Kass Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Nationa, Ratiway Appiiances Association.-R. A. 
Carr, 375 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
Lewis Thomas, Asst. Secy., 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in conjunction with A.R.E.A. 
meeting, March 10-13, 1952, The Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, il. 

National Sarery Councit, Rattroap Section. 

R. S. James, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Rio 
Grande Building, Denver 1, Colo. 

New Enctanp Ramroap Civus.—William M. Me- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, Mass. 

New York Ramroap Crvus.—C. T. Stansfield, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
third Thursday of each month, except June, July, 
August, September and December, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, rd A 

Nortawest Carmen's Association.-G. H. Wells, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Monday of each menth, except 
June, July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nortawest Locomotive ASssociaTION. R. M. 
Wigfield, Northern Pacific Ry.. Room 1134, G. O. 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meetings, third 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St 
Paul, Minn. 

Paciric Ramway Crus. S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each alternate month at Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., and Elks’ 
Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ramway Business Association.-P. H. Middleton, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Ratway Civs or Pirrssurcn.-J. D. Conway, 
614 Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, except 
June, July, August, September and December, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ramuway Execrric Surety Manuracrurers’ Asso- 
ciation.-J. MeC. Price, Allen-Bradley Company, 
445-447 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, IIL. 

Ramway Furst anp Travetinc Encineers’ Associa- 
tion.—L. H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213, 
139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill 

Rattway Suprpty MaAnuractrurers’ ASSOCIATION. 

A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 

Ratuway TeLeckaPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association. — G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery 
Company, 30 Church St.. New Yerk 7, N. Y. 
Meets with Communications Section of A.A.R. 

Rattway Tie ASSOCIATION. - Roy M. Edmonds, 
912 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
ROaDMASTERS AND MAtnTenance or Way Assocta- 
Tion.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 5S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting Sep- 
tember 15-17, 1952, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

St. Louts Ramroap Dirset Civus.—F. C. Whit- 
lock, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
376 Union Station, St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meet- 
ings, second Tuesday of each month, Hotel York, 
St. Louis, Mo. Dinner, 6:45 P.M., meeting, 8 P.M. 

Stcnat Appuiance Association. — G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section. 
Sourneastern Rattway Dieser Crus. - 1. W 
Brewer, Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville, Fla. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday in February, April, 
June, August, October and December, 9:30 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Sournern anp Sournwestern Ratway Civs,. — 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings third Thursday in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SoutHern Association or Car Service Orricers. 
F. I. Umbhan, Southern Ry., Atlanta 3, Ga. Next 
meeting, January 23-24, 1952, New Orleans, La. 

Toronto Ramway Crius.-J. A. North, P.O. Box 8, 
Terminal “A,”’ Toronto 2, Ont. Regular mectings, 
fourth Monday of each month, except June, July, 
and August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Track Surrty Association.—Lewis Thomas, Q and 
C Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Western Ramway Crius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 339, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. Meetings scheduled 
for December 15, 1951, February 18, March 17, 
April 21, May 19, 1952. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, lil. 

Western Association or Ratway Tax CommMis- 
stoners.—A. B. Olson, 210 South Canal St., Chicago, 
Hl. Regular meetings, first Wednesday of each 
month, Traffic Club, Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 
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So you're not pgs 
enough STEEL /.. 





in more SCRAP : ? 





There’s only one quick way to get more steel! 
... get more SCRAP to the mills, at once 


ET’s be realistic about |the scrap shortage. The 

need for scrap is desperate. It threatens to ham- 

per our whole National Defense effort—and it vitally 
concerns you because it boils down to this: 

Unless 100,000 tons of industrial scrap roll into 
the steel mills every day, steel production wiil drop, 
and there’ll be less steel for everyone—you included. 

On the other hand, if more scrap is turned in, 
more steel will be turned out—and the more steel 
that’s made the more steel you’ll get. 

So—if you want more steel—do your full share in 
getting your scrap back to the mills. Comb through 
your plant, again and again. Tap every source of 
dormant scrap. Dig out every retired machine that 


you can possibly spare and rush it to your scrap 
dealer. Rip out any old rails and switches that are 
rusting away on unused sidings—and scrap them. 
Scrap your antiquated dies, jigs and fixtures, your 
worn-out tanks and boilers that are gathering dust 
in some forgotten corner. Make sure that not a 
single pound of scrap is by-passed. Sell it—ship it. 
It means good money for you, more scrap for the 
Nation’s scrap pile, and more steel for everyone. 


Remember—the Nation’s productive effort de- 
pends primarily on steel—and steel depends on 
SCRAP... your scrap. Turn it n—NOW. 








You'll find your local scrap 





dealers listed in the yellow 





pages of the phone directory. 








This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


U°S°S HIGH STRENGTH STEELS 


but, because without SCRAP we cannot produce steel, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 


more SCRAP to the mills. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH | 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALA. - UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 

UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST | 

UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Pump Brings Something 








new to Fluid Drive’ 




















That added horsepower you get from Baldwin-Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Loco- 


motives calls for added cooling capacity—and B-L-H engineering provides the answer. 


Shaft and bearings of the new water pump have been beefed-up. Overhang of impeller 
has been reduced, concentrating maximum load between bearings. Impeller is 


dynamically balanced for smooth operation. A new-type mechanical seal has been 


provided, that eliminates periodic adjustment of gland. The chain can be applied 
outside of the pump. 

All these are small things . . . but they help to add up to a big one: the extra output 
offered by Baldwin-Westinghouse Locomotives, that spells better performance on the 
toughest assignments. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 42, Pa. - Offices in Principal Cities 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
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TIP Ore Le L 
| Rates: $5. 00 an inch TT x 6" | per seen employment ads 











10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


| | STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
| Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 


| | Cabooses, 8-Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40‘ 0” —— 
Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 





Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 

| Gondolas, All-Steel, 55-Ton, Solid Bottom Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class II 
| EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 

| 40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ end 74’ 


| STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
| Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 

Two Plymouth Diesel-Electric, 45-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1942 

Gosoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 





REPAIR PARTS STORAGE TANKS 


INC. 


For GENERAL OFFICE ~— NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallon 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Freight Cars 10,000 Gallon 











Our New Service 


on 





Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 


Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 





30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Address Box 619, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N, Y. 





NEW R 
ia aia POSITION WANTED WANTED 250 Tons Nee seek 
Educational Services Man with long experience in Combination Master Mechanic Shipm Wik. ~saag 
for reight car engineering, mainte- and Engineer for Short Line Rail- 
RAILROAD MEN ree freee Png: Mee Rha road Steam Operation in Alabama. 420 iexinaton Aven 
Address Box 616, RAILWAY AGE, York, New York 


Park Building, Pittsbur h, P 
105 Lake Street, —, lee 











WANTED 


Salesman—NMiddle Aged, for Rail- 
road Car Parts — Steel Storage 
Tanks — Usable Materials and 
Equipment. State Experience and 
Qualifications. 

ERMAN - HOWELL DIVISION, 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP., 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
il, Tel. WAbash 2 








WANTED 
DIESEL CRANE 


Standard Gauge, 25 to 40 Ton, 
Late Model. 


a ne nae & 
Pier 3, = ok 11, Calif. 








KEEP 
BUYING 
BONDS 














LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
USE THE CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
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TAKES YOU INSIDE 
THE HEAD END'S 
"MYSTERY CAR" 


MAIL BY RAIL tells you the little. 
known story of railroading in the 
mail cars .. . the lurching, colorful 
life of the railway mail clerk as he 
sorts your letters to intricate con- 
nections at mile-a-minute speeds! 


You'll read of operations on the 
Santa Fe, the Pennsylvania and many 
others . . . even the old-time street- 
ear and interurban networks, as 
viewed from inside the Railway Post 
Office. You'll read of celebrated wrecks and robberies of 
famous mail trains, and a pack of the funniest railroad yarns 
you've ever laid your eyes on. 


There are unusual railroad photos, nearly 30 of them, and 
lists of every railway mail run in America, Canada, and 
Britain. You'll even find a full chapter on British routes; 
another on Canada and other lands; a third on trolley and 
electric lines; and 13 others—written by mail clerks of the 
Postal Transportation Service. Order your copy now! 


Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

















Go modern . . . save time . . . save labor . . . save cost. 


ROLL-A-REEL 


enables you to reel or unreel wire, cable, rope 
... easily, quickly .. . economically. 


Adjustable slots for wide variety of reel sizes. 
Strong ... with low slanted front and positive 
front lock for loading or unloading. 









Style A: 2,000 Ibs. cap.. $37.50 
Style B: 4,000 Ibs. cap.. . $75.00 


@ PROMPT DELIVERY: ORDER NOW! 


327 West Fourth St. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 























HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Ralls ik Dismantling 


Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 
Main Office 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 


St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 











I 
{Send me the 426-page book MAIL BY RAIL for examination. 
Oe SM I a ahs cucu secvendinmnbbannee | 

it within five days | 
| without obligation, City, State cccccsccssnscueeeenenenenee | 
or keep it and re- | 

mit $4.95 plus a 
| few cents postage. PI criscisicesine rT ees 

If knowledge is power, and it 

surely is—then the more you 

and your employees know about 

diesel locomotives, the more 

you're going to get for your in- 

vestment—in better operation, 

lower repair costs, and longer 

locomotive life. The NEW 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 

HANDBOO Kis the only book that offers 

you, in plain language, complete understanding of 

all leading makes of TODAY’S diesel locomotives 

mechanical and electrical equipment; reasons 

behind their design; proper operation; mainte- 

nance, and service; trouble-shooting; combustion 

and lubrication; and much more. Order it today. 
pro---- 10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION..———~—. 
j Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
j N. Y. Send me on 10 days’ trial the book(s) checked 
| below : i 
leah: Reet: OGRE Mertens 500 ins ccdvdncds ncivinnsciuntect | 
| CO Elec. Equip. $4.95 EG ore Ee ee one kia ko ues SRGamWR ees 
! () Both Volumes | | 
| only $9.75 | City. SOO ovine sean Syke aetwn ane wae | 
| 12-10-51 } 
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LOOKING FOR A JOB? 


Use the “POSITION WANTED” column of 


the Classified Department to your advantage. 


Write To: 


CLASSIFIED DEPT., RAILWAY AGE 
30 Chureh St. * New York 7, N. Y. 
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LOADS 6 TIMES 

MORE CARBON PAPER 
ON ANY CONTINUOUS 
FORMS MACHINE! 


Floating 


Repeat-0-Pak &"::::: 
Continuous Forms 


STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY 





333 W. Lake Street « Chicago «+ Offices in all principal cities 
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STEEL in stock at 
RYERSON 





BARS—carbon & al- 
loy, hot rolled & 
cold fini 

STRUCTURALS— 
channels, angles, 

etc 







Every kind of steel is in stock for quick shipment 
often missing due to the heavy demand. Te 
Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 


MTINNUUNGEULULLUNILUUAVLMUIE LALLA 
fate, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
= 


IIMIAUADEOAONET UL 


many sizes are 
& Son, Inc. 


PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 


U. M., Inland 4- mechanical, seam- 
Way Floor Plate less & welded 
SHEETS—hot & cold STAINLESS—Allle- 
rolled, many types gheny plates, 
and coatings sheets, bars, tv 
ULULLULLQIUEIULILUUUCULEULUELEUULUUOUUANTOSUGRNUUUUUORTUOGSU EEA 
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TYPE H 
TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS 


provide 


GREATER SAFETY 
LONGER LIFE 












































Eliminate slack in coupler contour. 


End noise caused by coupler slack. 





® Intercouple with existing standard couplers .. . 
greatly reducing contour slack which normally exists. 





® Insure positive engagement when coupling 
at slow speeds. 





: @ Increase safety against accidental uncoupling. 
® Reduce fatigue failures. 


® Increase service life. 








DETAILS AVAILABLE IN CIRCULAR NO. 1245 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW: YORK 
Boston + San Francisco « In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LiD., Montreal, Que 
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Railroads get new savings 
with grease-lubricated 


TIMKEN bearings! 


Operating tests show grease-lubricated 


TIMKEN bearings go wheel-turning to 
wheel-turnin g without attention! 


REASE journal bearings at one wheel-turning — 

forget them till the next! That’s what you can do 

if your passenger cars and diesels are on Timken“ 
tapered roller bearings! 


It’s been proved! Actual operating tests on passenger 
trains in regular service show that grease-lubricated 
Timken bearings can safely go a full wheel-turning 
period without lubricant being added. One railroad 
ran grease-lubricated Timken bearings over 200,000 
miles without adding any lubricant! 

Wheel-turning to wheel-turning grease lubrication 
of Timken bearings offers important new economies 
for railroads. It eliminates the man-hours previously 
needed for checking and addition of lubricant between 
wheel-turnings. It also saves on the lubricant itself. 


Impressed by these savings, three leading railroads 
have already made the switch from oil to grease for 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT JUST A BALL (”) NOT JUST A ROLLER ©) THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL ©) AND THRUST ~)~~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~ 


their Timken bearing equipped passenger cars. And 
wheel-turning to wheel-turning grease lubrication of 
Timken bearings is now being tested by more than a 
dozen other roads. With Timken bearings, conversion 
from oil to grease requires no modification of the bearing 
nor extra journal parts. And railroad operating tests 
show that Timken bearings are the on/y journal bearings 
that can consistently go a full wheel-turning period 
on AAR-approved grease without adding lubricant. 


Let us help you investi- 
gate the cost-saving advan- 
tages of grease-lubrication 
of Timken bearings on your 
railroad. Write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian 
plant: St. Thomas, Ont. Ca- 
ble address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 





Passenger car application 


THE ONLY RAILROAD JOURNAL 
BEARINGS THAT CONSISTENTLY GO 
FROM WHEEL-TURNING TO WHEEL- 
TURNING ON AAR-APPROVED GREASE! 
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